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any investors believe that if they simply sit back and wait 
the securities which they are holding will advance equally 
with the market. However, the fallacy of such reasoning 


-learly shown by the following actual case. 


Recently we prepared and sent one of our new client 

initial analysis which is submitted as the first 

service. In it we advised the sale of 7 common and 

ferred stocks aggregating in market value $17,075--and recom- 
mended in replacement the purchase of 4 bonds and 7 common 
stocks at a total cost of $16,750. 


In exactly one month the securities we resommended buying 





showed a profit of $4,500--whereas those we advised selling 





advanced only $130. Yet during that period we experienced 





one of the sharpest market advances sinze the bull market 





" several years ag 





Certainly this is conclusive evidence that 
rotation can investors be assured ultimate and 
covery of their original investment capital. 


Send us a list of the securities you are holding, designate 
the amount of liquid capital available for additional 
investment, and outline your individual investment re- 
quirements and objectives. We will make a preliminary 
survey and tell you how we can safeguard your capital 
and operate your account as a greater source of income 
and profit. You will be under no obligation whatever 
—and our knowledge of your financial affairs will be 


held in absolute confidence. 
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A monthly 


To keep you posted on current developments and 


investment outlook for every important listed stock 


Our monthly “Adjustable Stock Ratings” are of inestimable 
help to all subscribers to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET, in keeping them up to date on all securities in 
which they may be interested, and in checking changes in 
the outlook for securities previously purchased. 

Now, more than ever, with business turning the corner, you, 
too, will want to supplement the guidance of THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET by our “Adjustable Stock Rat- 
ings” so that you can— 


—Avoid companies not likely to recover. 

—See at a glance any danger signals on previous purchases. 
—Know what industries are progressing—which are declining. 
—Know what companies offer the soundest profit possibilities. 
—Have all the essential facts all the time. 


Whether you want to keep up-to-date on securities you con- 
template buying, or in checking the present outlook and posi- 
tion of securities you are now holding, “Adjustable Stock 
Ratings” can be constantly helpful to you. 


Its Ratings are revised monthly to show you the present out- 
look for an industry—whether it is in a strong position—if 


prospects hing: on uncertain developments—if it is depressed 
without signs of improvement. “Adjustable Stock Ratings” 
gives you the position of your company in its industry, 
whether excellent, good, fair, or doubtful. 


Its Statistical Data is essential in judging and keeping track 
of the companies in which you are interested, giving earnings, 
price ranges, dividend information, funded debts, shares out- 
standing, and latest available information on_ interim 
earnings. 


Its Comments are changed frequently, to keep you posted on 
new developments likely to affect prices. 


Its Conc'usions are based on intensive analyses of the com- 
bined fundamentals of each security—plus its technical posi- 
tion and future market outlook. 


Its Ticker Symbols will enable you to find securities on any 
ticker, quickly and easily. 

“Adjustable Stock Ratings” used with THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET, and our Personal Inquiry Depart- 
ment, provides you with an economical and excellent invest- 
ment service that should enable you to keep your funds 
profitably placed in sound issues at all times. 


Now, A Special Combination Offer 
Brings You Our Personal Inquiry Service — Free 


You may only check off “Adjustable Stock Ratings” on the coupon below. But, we urge you to consider the special offers 
made there. Not only can you take advantage of limited-time subscription rates to “Adjustable Stock Ratings” and THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET —but your subscribing to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET entitles you 
to as many as three personal opinions at any one time concerning any securities about which you desire detailed informa- 
tion. Subscribe now while you are offered this money-saving opportunity. 


--————-—-——-—-————-—Mail This Money-Saving Coupon Today 


The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription to “ADJUSTABLE STOCK RATINGS.” Enclosed is remittance to cover offer checked— 


J Adjustable Stock Ratings, 1 year 


O Adjustable Stock Ratings ($2.50) and The Magazine of Wall Street ($7.50). Both one year 


O Both six months. Special introductory rate 


Canadian or Foreign Subscriptions for Adjustable Stock Ratings only, same price as above. On 
Combination Offers including The Magazine of Wall Street, add postage: 1 yr. $1; 6 mos. 50c. 
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Lots 


Whether you are a new 







investor or experienced 
in the ways of the mar- 
ket you will benefit by 
the 
tained in our interesting 
booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


It explains the many 







information con- 





advantages offered to 
both the small and large 
investor when dealing 
in Odd Lots. 


Ask for booklet M. W. 583 
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To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation:— 


Why should you publish your dividend 
notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? 


You will reach the greatest number of 
potential Stockholders of record at the 
time when they are perusing our maga- 
zine, seeking sound securities to add to 
their holdings. 


By keeping them informed of your divi- 
den : . zt — the a 
amount of gocd will for your Company, 
which will result in wide diversification 
of your securities among these influential 
investors. 


Place The Magazine of Wall Street on the 
list of publications carrying your next divi- 
dend notice 
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Are We Honest Enough? 


ing of business which the nation 

has undertaken will rest upon 
the observance of codes of fair com- 
petition. Hitherto competition has been 
the life of trade, at least from the 
Government point of view. Now the 
discovery has been made that in re- 
cent years competition has been the 
death of trade. The anti-trust laws 
were aimed at the compulsion of com- 
petition. The new deal seeks to soften 
and refine competition. It purposes 
to abolish the only sort of competition 
that many if not most traders under- 


: great experiment in the order- 


stand—the competition of the cut 
price. Assuming that a minimum price 
can be established its observance de- 
pends upon a complexity of qualities 
and grades. The price-cutter will tend 
to become a cheater—the game will be 
to beat the rules—the code. The social- 
ists say that under the profit system 
society can no more have fair com- 
petition than a wolf pack tearing and 
rending the carcass of the prey. How- 
ever, as the new scheme seeks first to 
create something to hunt—profits— 
there may be a chance that co-opera- 
tion in providing the quarry may be 


continued into its division. In trying 
to regain our lost riches we may gain 
in ethics. Virtue may be its own re- 
ward, and something more—especially 
if the villains of the piece are denied 
licenses to play. At any rate business 
has the chance it has long clamored for 
—the chance to replace destructive 
competition with constructive coopera- 
tion—to be decent with itself and fair 
to the public. Can it seize the oppor- 
tunity now that it has at last been 
presented. The answer will be soon 
determined by its degree of honesty— 
honest in the broadest sense. 








In the Next Issue 


The Pressure of New Taxes on Business and Investment 


By Joun C. CrEsSwELL 


Recent legislation and the government’s quest for new revenues has not only imposed an 
excessive tax burden on the individual but on the corporation as well. This is of vital import 
to security holders. How will the tax on dividends, the excess profit tax, the corporate income 
tax, the processing tax, affect various companies and the stockholders thereof? 


Will Purchasing Power Sustain Business Activity? 
By Joun D. C. WELDON 


Business activity has received a tremendous impetus from the fact that inventories were low 
and shelves bare. The threat of rising prices has produced great buying activity and a corre- 
sponding step up in production in nearly all lines. This, however, can only be sustained if 
the individual consumer is provided with sufficient purchasing power. What are the prospects 
for increasing employment, wages, retail prices? 
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A Threefold Investment Service 


geared to today’s opportunities 


If you are a new reader—or if you have not been reading The Magazine of Wall Street regularly—then you 
mav be unfamiliar with the comprehensive investment guidance enjoyed by our subscribers. If you have not 
participated in business recovery thus far—if you want to benefit by further business improvement or in 
inflation — you cannot afford to overlook this opportunity to 
subscribe. 


The Magazine of Wall Street offers you a threefold service— 


I. It tells you what securities to buy— 
WHEN By 


CONSIDER 
YING SEcy] 
by 


Analyses and recommendations point out outstanding invest- LITIES Tp 
ment opportunities as they develop. “YEO LODAY 
ATMittrp 


2. It tells veu when to buy—and sell— 


In every issue, the fortnightly market article gives you our opin- 
ion as to the short-and-long-term prospects of the security 
markets. It is invaluable in determining when to make new 
purchases—in knowing which of your securities to hold. No 
security recommendation holds good for ever and careful watch- 
fulness over your investments is essential for success. 


3. It offers consultation privileges— 








Subscribers are entitled to consult our Personal Service Depart- 

ment for replies by mail or by wire, concerning securities they hold cr consider buying, and as often as they 
wish. The only stipulation is that not more than three listed stocks or bonds be inquired about at any one 
time to facilitate prompt replies. 


Subseribe now while you can get this timely book—{free 


If you are a new reader—or if you do not read The Magazine of Wall Street regularly—our timely 160-page 
book “What to Consider When Buying Securities Today” can repay you many times over for the time you 
give to it. Simply and clearly written by A. T. Miller, the author of our fortnightly market feature, it pro- 
vides you with a complete understanding of the “hows” and “whys” of successful trading and investing. 
This book is not for general sale. And, because of the cost of preparation, it can be offered only with yearly 
subscriptions. You can secure a copy by entering or extending your subscription promptly. Fill in and 
mail this coupon today— 





The Magazine of Wall Street A Valuable Privilege 











90 Broad Street, New York, New York. 


Enclosed find my remittance of $7.50 for which enter subscription to THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET for one year (26 issues) beginning with 
your July 8 issue. This entitles me to the full privileges of your Personal 
Inquiry Service free, and I am to receive a copy of A. T. Miller’s new book, 
“What to Consider When Buying Securities Today,” free. 





Personal Service Department 


This important department of The Magazine of 
Wall Street saves time, uncertainty and—frequently 
—many dollars for subscribers. ‘ 
Your subscription gives you the privilege of writ- 
ing or wiring for personal opinions by our experts 
on listed stocks or bonds (as many as three each 
time and as often as you wish). 
WRITE YOUR INQUIRY HERE 


Please have your Personal Service Department 




















= write me a personal letter concerning the outlook 
for the following: 

Address Shares Steck Price Paid 

City and State 7-8-M 
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The Trend of Events 
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ee Recovery Is Here .f" by new and strange regulations and profound changes 
— g in its accepted methods. On the one hand the artifi- 
; — Dollar Stabilization cial stimulation opens a prospect of feverish expansion; 
they ; on the other hand it has the menace of strangulation 
pe — What Shall Be Sacrificed? by bureaucracy. In the very midst of long unaccus- 
tomed activity the industrial and commercial world is 
sh Buying for Keeps faced by untried measures designed to prevent exces- 
; sive or unbalanced production, and foster distribution 
eo ee Market P. rospect A of labor opportunities, shortening of hours and increase 
of pay. At the same time profits are to be restricted 
page and individual initiative curbed to conform to economic 
team work. Still suffering from too little activity, busi- 
you RECOVERY IS HE prospect of currency in- _ ness is commanded to restrain itself in order to guard 
pro- HERE flation in some form or against future illness. 
ring. eer another and the placing in On the whole, though, repression, whether volun- 
arly the President's hands of the power to realize it at will tary or imposed, if applied with discretion, will prob- 
asi may be credited with a large part in reviving enter’ ably be salutary. Otherwise the business patient may 
prise, but the cheering fact remains that recovery is overdo in the joy of his new vigor and suffer a relapse. 
indisputably on the way without inflation. Not only Such a relapse.would have untold possibilities of social 
sate that but it is on its way without recourse to credit. | upheaval and disintegration. The country needs to do 
The fact that signs of recovery are reported from all _less now than it may, to the end that in the not distant 
parts of the world suggests that while artificial meas’ future it may do more than ever before without dan- 
: ures have undoubtedly contributed to revival, the — gerous stress and strain. 
ale natural terminus of the depression has come. Business 
‘ is improving because it had to improve. a 
writ- _ The great question that now confronts the nation ; 
a is whether the score of recuperative measures enacted WHAT SHALL EPORTS from London 
ants by Congress—many of them strange and fraught with © BE SACRIFICED? R indicate that other na- 
destructive possibilitie-—may not check and even block tions are in complete 
ment the natural tendency. The emergency demanded mo- agreement that the best way to reform international 
look mentous experiments; and every form of business finds _ trade is to begin with a reduction of American tariffs. 
ail itself, in the first glow of returning health, confronted § That is to say they have agreed that we ought in the 
Paid 





Theodore M. Knappen 
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common interest to give them a larger share of our 
home market. If we buy more from outside we can 
buy less at home. That would probably necessitate the 
extinction of some of our domestic industries. But, on 
the other hand, buying more from overseas will 
enable some of our industries to sell more beyond our 
borders. What industries are willing to die that the 
others may flourish? Will the steel industry or the 
automobile industry commit suicide or curtail heroic- 
ally in order that we may take British steel and French 
automobiles in exchange for more wheat and cotton. 
When they are willing—and not before—will we get 
this freedom of trade we hear so much about. For 
our part we would suggest that the real expansion of 
freedom of trade that is feasible now is that which 
would flow from the disuse of quotas, licenses, and 
restrictive administrative regulations. International 
trade as now conducted or permitted is a game to 
manipulate trade balances rather than to satisfy mutual 
needs. Moreover all nations have some tariffs that are 
nothing but irritants and others that are excessively high. 
We can trim off these abuses, leave some room for 
competitive international trade—and then agree to treat 
such trade fairly and decently. 


a 


DOLLAR 
STABILIZATION 


UT of the rapidly shift- 
ing scenes of the In- 
ternational Economic 
Conference there may come at any moment a decision 
to peg the principal currencies of the world at some- 
where near their de facto quotations with reference to 
the franc and, therefore, with reference to each other. 

From the point of view that stabilization at the lowest 
possible point best serves American interests it may be 
suggested that the sooner it is undertaken the better, 
if the de facto position is to be accepted. There is 
reason to believe that the dollar is artificially low at 
present—in the sense that it does not reflect unhamp- 
ered exchange appraisals. Balances that would norm- 
ally be converted into dollars as soon as created are 
being left abroad in the expectation that the dollar 
will go still lower. This condition can not continue 
indefinitely. The demand for dollar settlements will 
normally soon be strong, whether from a conviction 
that the tide must turn or from the increasing balances 
which the flow of international commerce in the 
autumn will compel. The excess of exports is norm- 
ally heavier toward the end of the year, and exporters 
will need cash here. 

It is generally agreed that the program of raising 
the prices of export commodities is largely dependent 
upon the continued depreciation of the dollar abroad, 
although domestic price changes through governmental 
intervention are now becoming potent factors. If left 
to itself the probabilities are that the dollar will begin 
to climb. The tendency may be so strong that counter 
exchange manipulation may not only be costly but 
futile. Yet it must be kept in mind that domestic price 
manipulation plus the inflationary operations of na- 
ture may give us domestic prices on export commodi- 
ties that will be out of line with the fallen dollar. 
That would mean a curtailment of exports and less 


pressure to bring the balances home from abroad. 
On the whole, though, unless “new deal” policies 
aim at an epochal world-wide revaluation of currencies 
in gold, our judgment is that this is the opportune 
moment for stabilization on a de facto basis. But it is 
the part of caution to keep in mind that all our na- 
tional policies are now dictated by a government 
which has completely broken with the past. Stabiliza- 
tion by agreement at London may be flouted, there 
may be a complete reversal of our gold suppression pol- 
icy and we may have a free gold market in New York 
whose quotations may eventually determine the statu- 
tory revaluation of currencies throughout the world. 
In the next few days we may be face to face with 
a decision of incalculable inflationary effect on com- 
modities and securities. It hardly seems realizable, but 
in view of the startling changes we have already wit- 
nessed in finance, money, securities and business within 
the last four months it is well to be ready for a change 
that may control price levels for a century to come. 


——_~_" 
BUYING ASH buying of stocks has al- 
FOR KEEPS ( ways been regarded as good 


buying in Wall Street, because 
it usually connotes buying “for keeps”’—more or less. 
Owners of securities put away in the strong box sel- 
dom seek to take advantage of intermediate reactions. 
Having purchased with intent to hold for the duration 
of the recovery—be it two, three or four years, or 
more—nothing short of a major threat to economic 
progress will induce them to throw their holdings upon 
the market. 

The signs and indications, as we read them, all point 
to an unusually large proportion of cash buying through- 
out the current upswing. Even after allowing for the 
fact that new security offerings have been light and 
also for the fact that Federal Reserve purchases of 
governments have tended to hold down loan totals, the 
increase in brokers’ loans has so far been relatively 
small in relation to the advance in stock prices. Com- 
pared with the peak of 1929, which was 6,800 millions, 
the latest total of 764 millions is insignificant. Al- 
though the latest figure is not available, the ratio of 
aggregate market values of all stocks is now probably 
around 1.20 to 1.50 per cent, as against close to 10 
per cent in 1929. 

Low stock prices for even many of the standard is- 
sues have, of course, contributed to the ease with which 
the public has financed its own market ventures. But 
more than anything else, widespread cash buying may 
be taken to mean complete rehabilitation of confidence 
in the future. 


—_ 
THE MARKET UR most recent investment 
PROSPECT advice will be found in the 


discussion of the prospec: 
tive trend of the market on page 259. The counsel 
embodied in this feature should be considered in con- 
nection with all investment suggestions elsewhere in 
this issue. Monday, July 3, 1933. 
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Market Enters New Phase 





Increasing Sensitivity and Selectivity 


Important Factors in the Prospect 


By A. T. Mituer 


selectivity and sensitivity in the stock market. Spring 

was a season of hope renewed, and of ardent efforts 
to discount that hope, efforts which became rather en- 
thusiastic at times. From present prospects summer gives 
promise of ushering in a new market phase. 

By all ordinary measures the market has completed the 
first phase of its recovery movement. Total volume of 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange in June has been 
exceeded only once before, in any month, in history— 
October, 1929. The June total was more than 125,600,000 
shares, as against more than 141,600,000 in the month of 
the memorable crash. Recently, 
however, volume has tapered off 
noticeably, except in a few spe- 
cialties. And during the past 
fortnight the advance also has 
slowed down considerably. Tak- 


G  electivi seems likely to become a season of greater 


Landmarks of Wall Street, Old and 


New 
No. 11 


hit by receivership. But, in July, the picture is quite dif- 
ferent. The risk of being hung up in stocks selling at two 
or three times—and in some cases the multiplier is con- 
siderably larger—the prices that prevailed in the early 
stages of the advance is sufficient to give pause to the 
reasonably cautious. 

And that is why the market is now entering the phase 
of greater selectivity. Of course, it has been selective to a 
certain degree from the start, in the sense that well-selected 
stocks have enjoyed broader gains than those picked by 
hit or miss methods. But careful selection is now going 
to be more essential to successful operations. In the broad 
upward surge many stocks have 
run far ahead of even enthusiastic 
near-term earnings possibilities— 
and there are some which have 
discounted improvement which 
may never materialize—for them. 





ing an average group of repre- 
sentative industrials and rails, the 
advance during both April and 
May was approximately 16 
points. The advance recorded 
for June is approximately 7 
points. 

The first phase of the recovery 
movement might be characterized 
as a “horizontal” readjustment 
of prices of nearly all stocks to 
the suddenly. injected prospects 
of inflation and accelerated busi- 
ness recovery under legislated 
economy. During this phase 
equities were purchased without 
much discrimination by a great 
many people whose sole purpose 
was to “get into the stock mar- 
ket” before the depreciation of 
the dollar had gone to great 
lengths. 

Under this resistless urge, 
stocks of all kinds and descrip- 
tions went up whether or not 
there existed any ponderable rea- 
son for price appreciation. All- 
inclusive was the speculative 
mania of the moment. 

As it has turned out, there 
wasnt a great deal of risk at- 
tached to buying almost any listed 
stock during April and May, if 
Wwe except some which were de- 
Prived of trading privileges or 
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New First National Bank Building at No. 2 Wall 


Other stocks, although they have 
risen substantially from their 
lows, are governed by conditions 
within their industries or apply- 
ing only to themselves which will 
likely justify something in the 
nature of a sustained advance 
over a long period. 

Another angle of selectivity is 
this: Certain stocks, such as some 
of the low-priced issues, were 
particularly attractive during the 
first phase of recovery for the 
reason that they could be relied 
upon to show relatively large 
gains on a percentage basis. But 
the buyer now needs to examine 
such holdings carefully to deter- 
mine whether they are the sort 
which may be held for the long 
months of sustained business re- 
covery which probably lie ahead. 
Stocks, in relation to market ac- 
tion, are like runners in a race; 
the sprinter over short distances 
has different characteristics than 
the runner selected for the long 
grind of the milesandthemarathon. 

An early emphasis is likely 
to be placed upon selectiv- 
ity by the appearance of 
earnings statements soon 
due for the second quarter of 
the year. While many of these 
will be disappointing to specula- 
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tors who have jumped into the market blindly, there will 
undoubtedly be many distinctly favorable exhibits to put 
new life into the securities concerned—or, if the market 
feels that way, to form a basis for profit-taking. Judging 
by advance indications, generally favorable comparisons 
should be made by steels, chemicals, textiles and motors. 

“Greater selectivity” is not something lightly to be 
passed off as only a phrase. The fact is that the stock 
market is already showing evidences of its application, not 
only in the slowing down of the upward movement of the 
general average, but also in the larger volume of offerings 
on bulges in specialties. Another evidence is to be seen 
in the market's refusal to be- 


sturdily, but with less volume than Wall Street has grown 
accustomed to. When wheat reacted, stocks turned down- 
ward in sympathy. Meanwhile, stocks continue sensitive 
to business and industrial news. And, as selectivity in- 
creases, certain groups will probably respond more posi- 
tively to news developments which particularly concern 
them. 

In addition, it must be borne in mind that, technically, 
the market’s position appears to be more vulnerable than 
was the case at the beginning of June. There may be 
evidence that the market is temporarily tired in the fact 
that recent sessions have not given full response to the 

further fall in the dollar. As 
an offset to this there are in- 





come generally enthused over 





the skyrocketing of some of 
the beer, alcohol and “repeal” 
stocks. 

“Great sensitivity’ means 
simply that the higher the 
market rises the more easily it 
is upset by rumors or adverse 
developments. But the writer 
means to infer something 
more than that; the thought 
is that the market still has a 
great many untried bridges to 
cross, and probably it also has 
ahead of it some smooth and 
hard highways which will be 
a temptation and a justifica- 
tion for putting on additional 
speed. 

There is the bridge of dol- 


An early emphasis is likely to be placed upon 
selectivity by the appearance of earnings state- 
ments soon due for the second quarter of the 
year. While many of these will be disappoint- 
ing to speculators who have jumped into the 
market blindly, there will undoubtedly be 
many distinctly favorable exhibits to put new 
life into the securities concerned—or, if the 
market feels that way, to form a basis for prof- 
it-taking. Judging by advance indications, gen- 
erally favorable comparisons should be made 
by steels, chemicals, textiles and motors. 


dications that a large volume 
of cash buying has been taking 
stocks out of the market, per- 
haps giving a temporary 
scarcity value to some securi- 
ties and removing the threat 
of just so much frightened 
selling in any sudden reversal 
of sentiment. 

As was indicated by us pre- 
viously, we believe that con- 
servative observers, both in 
Wall Street and Washington, 
would welcome a few weeks 
of relative quiet. This may 
be a natural result of some 
summer slackening in business 
toward the middle of July, or 
it may be the result of some of 








lar stabilization, for instance. 
That crossing has been put off 
into the future, how near or how distant no one at the 
moment knows. When the time does come for greater 
stability in the dollar the market is likely to respond, as 
it did to recent premature announcements, by dipping 
sharply downward. From a higher level it could dip 
more sharply then it did in the previous instance. 

Then there is the matter of establishing a free gold 
market. There is certainly a strong possibility if not a 
probability of such a market being established in New 
York. So far, the inflationary effect of the dollar's fall 
in foreign exchange has been reflected only in the prices 
of international commodities and in securities which have 
more or less of an international market. The establish- 
ment of a free gold market here would bring home to all 
America the fact that our currency has depreciated; for, 
based on the London market, gold would bring a premi- 
um of upwards of $7 an ounce. This could hardly help 
adding fuel to the inflationary fire, which would rekindle 
the flame of speculation and rising prices for goods, com- 
modities anc stocks. 

Every day France’s hold on the gold standard is be- 
coming more precarious. Final abandonment seems 
almost a foregone conclusion, but no one can predict with 
assurance the actual outcome or the time. If France does 
abandon gold, the dollar will be strengthened. Dollars 
“in flight’ may then have no place to turn but home. If 
the dollar rises, stocks will fall in due proportion—at least 
in the early stagzs.) If the dollar's rise should be abrupt 
and far-reaching, the fall in stocks might become some- 
thing of a rout. This is a bridge which will put to a real 
test the market's sensitivity and its faith in the funda- 
mental nature of business recovery. 

Recently there has been a demonstration of the mar- 
ket’s increasing sensitivity in its response to gyrations in 
the wheat market. When wheat soared stocks rose 
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the difficult bridges the market 
will have to cross. If the busi- 
ness news continues as favorable as it has been—with elec- 
tric power output, steel operations, car-loadings, bank 
clearings, wholesale prices and factory operations maintain 
ing their upward movement, and with wage increases and 
re-employment a matter of almost daily announcement— 
the summer stock market lull may be nothing worse than 
a sidewise movement pending the quickening influence of 
the greater impetus which general business is expected 
to acquire with the approach of autumn. Considering the 
violence of the price movement and the great volume of 
transactions during the past three months, it seems alto 
gether too optimistic to expect no interruption to the up: 
ward course of stock prices throughout the summer. 

There are some indications, in fact, that business as well 
as the stock market has been doing considerable anticipat: 
ing. Manufacturers have been building up stocks of fin 
ished products in advance of expected increases in costs 
due to higher material prices and wages. Wholesalers re: 
port that in some instances manufacturers have filled antici 
pated raw material requirements until the first quarter of 
next year, while in other cases they have only partly sup: 
plied third quarter requirements for this year. Even if 
consumer demand comes up to expectations in the next two 
or three months, this feverish productive activity is liable 
to leave a little slack which will call for some slowing down 
later. One of the steel trade journals has just said, signif 
cantly: “So far as the steel industry is concerned the first 
phase of recovery appears to be over.” 

Failing to respond to the progressive depreciation of the 
dollar in terms of francs and pounds, also failing to be 
carried off its feet by skyrocketing alcohol and “repeal 
stocks, and at the same time failing, in the railroad section, 
to give more than perfunctory notice to strikingly improved 
operating results, the market seems—by its own judgment 

(Please turn to page 300) 
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Nationalism Defeating 
Internationalism 


World Economic Conference Struggles with 


Reconciliation of External and Internal Poli- 


cies and Stabilization of International Trade 


By Joun C. 


(This informative article on the history making confer- 
ence of 66 nations now in session in London is a compila- 
tion and digest of cablegrams and special dispatches from 
the Publisher of The Magazine of Wall Street, who 
is now in Europe, blended with data from other sources, 
both foreign and domestic.—Editor.) 


ious start in the Economic Conference. It seemed 

that shirt-sleeved American diplomacy was making 
a fool of itself. First it was represented as being for a 10 
per cent slash all around in tariffs. Then it was for nothing 
of the kind. Then it was said to be for prompt temporary 
stabilization of currencies, and next it was the chief op- 
ponent of such stabilization. 

Doubtless there was no little bungling and lack of team- 
work, but how much of this was studied, and how much 
it was over-stressed by a concerted effort of foreign 
journalists and delegates to disparage and embarrass the 
United States delegation and get it into an apologetic 
and concessive mood is open to question. It may be 
conjectured that President Roosevelt was not indisposed 
to a show of di- 
vergence of views 
in the undisciplined 
American delegation. 

He knew that the ob- 
vious realities of the 
Conference and the 
general plan of impos- 
ing the burden of 
world readjustment 
upon the United 
States would soon re- 
sult in voluntary soli- 


Oe ha ee a | the United States made an ignomin- 


| darity, with Ameri- 


(as pressing interests 
dominating —_ present 
policies, leaving Mr. 
Hull's philosophy of 
lower tariffs to prac- 
tical development at 
amore suitable time. 

Nevertheless, 
America did make a 
great concession to 
World opinion on a 
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Acme Photo . 


King George Opening the World Economic Conference 


CRESSWILL 


vital point of international relations in an eleventh hour 
disposition of the international war debts. This concession 
on a subject which it had rigidly refused to have listed 
on the agenda of the Conference, although the other na- 
tions considered it of supreme importance, perhaps saved 
the Conference from disaster almost at the beginning. 
President Roosevelt’s willingness to discuss debt revision 
singly with the debtor nations at Washington was as good 
as admission that the United States is not to be repaid 
for a long time, if ever. Thus, the most crucial question 
before the nations, according to Premier MacDonald, was 
disposed of outside of the Conference. 

Only those who are behind the scenes will ever know 
how much this concession altered American attitude toward 
immediate stabilization of currencies. But since the definite 
determination had been reached that the bulk of the war 
debts was to be shifted from the shoulders of European 
taxpayers to those of American it became plain that a great 
impetus was given to a cheaper dollar with which to 
liquidate them. 

Moreover, President Roosevelt is a prince of opportun- 
ists, and the bewilderment and erratic behavior of the 
American delegation 
are as much due to his 
nimble shifts of posi- 
tion as to differences 
of opinion within the 
delegation. The 
President—always liv- 
ing in the present—it 
seems, is as little in- 
terested now in the 
current fate of the 
gold standard as he 
is in the transmuta- 
tion of gold. His big 
objective is immediate 
business _ restoration 
in the United States. 
The Conference was 
not two weeks old 
before Raymond 
Moley, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, ar- 
rived to interpret to 
the Americans the 
President’s latest 
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position as last revealed. Moley’s big message was that 
under no circumstances was the United States to let go the 
grip the tobogganing dollar gives it on international eco- 
nomic jockeying until it is assured of having what it wants— 
even if that is a bit vague. Parenthetically, let it be remem- 
bered’ that only four months ago America was ready to 
fight, bleed and die for the gold dollar. 


Objectives of the Nations 


The general American objective is a world-wide lifting 
of prices and a general drive to resuscitate business through 
extensive public works programs and expansion of credit. 

The British objective jibes with the American in prin- 
ciple on the price side, but the approach is more cautious, 
and is controlled by the natural and proper purpose of 
holding Britain's international and commercial supremacy 
at any immediate cost. 

The French objective is to maintain France’s political 
supremacy on the Continent, to assure her national safety, 
both politically and economically, and to escape another 
devaluation of the franc. America inclines to debtors, 
France hesitates to sacrifice her creditor classes a second 
time, England considers both. 

If these three powers agree the Conference will succeed. 

If they cannot agree, France and the few countries still 
remaining-on gold may be forced off and the continuance 
of the conference will be seriously threatened. 

Germany is intent upon making the conference a means 
of composing her financial difficulties, through extension 
of exports and relief from pressure by her foreign debtors. 

The fact that Governor Cox was finally chosen over 
Bonnet, French minister of finance, for chairman of the 
monetary committee, reflects British satisfaction over the 
token payment device of saving the British credit the es- 
cutcheon from the stain of default. And the fact that the 
French delegation did not early desert the meeting indicates 
that the Americans convinced Bonnet that reckless currency 
inflation was not contemplated by the United States. 

Yet to the champions of the old order the President's 
course is incomprehensible. His ablest financial advisor, 
Prof. Sprague, disagrees with him; as also the New York 
Reserve Bank, which stands with the Bank of France and 
the Bank of England in the conviction that there is some- 
thing monetarily sacred about gold at a high valuation. 
But the President is adamant in his determination to safe- 
guard American recovery even at the risk of temporary 
international discord. This is clearly revealed in his rejec- 
tion of the compromise proposal submitted to him by the 
Conference on July 1. He refused to be swayed by the 
pseudo advantage of temporary stabilization and bade the 
Conference get down to fundamentals and longer term con- 
siderations of world problems. He is determined that “the 
United States seek the same kind of dollar which a genera- 
tion hence will have the same purchasing and debt-paying 
power as the dollar value we hope to attain in the near 
future.” Apparently the President believes that the thing 
to do is somehow to get rid of the idea of gold as the full 
standard of value in domestic transactions, abandon all 
thought of returning to convertibility, and use it only as the 
material of an international coinage unit. This coin might 
not physically exist at all, but would represent so much gold 
by weight. 


The Problem of Nationalism 


The outlook is that gold will remain the sole international 
standard, even though the imminent defection of France 
becomes an actuality, but at the same time silver will prob- 
ably be admitted into the reserves of central banks to the 
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extent of 25 to 50 per cent, in accordance with Senator 
Pittman’s plan. 

As a preliminary to final agreement on the monetary 
question, the present American policy may be so changed 
as to establish a free gold market in New York. The 
whole monetary problem remains nebulous and will s 
remain—even if temporary stabilization should be presently 
agreed upon—until this Conference has adapted itself to 
the fact that nationalism dominates world economics. 

That is the real problem of the Conference. The require- 
ments of nationalism must be first established; then fairly 
regulate what is left of generally needed international 
trade. The trend seems to be toward what amounts to 
a control of international trade on a sort of allocation basis, 
which will largely take it out of the hands of individual 
initiative and direction. Gold would be used only to settle 
balances left by this allocation, and the gold speculators 
would be out of jobs. 

Secretary’s Hull’s free trade ideas and the academic tariff 
declaration of the Democratic platform have been sub 
marged by the realities of nationalism. About all that the 
Secretary really contends for now is that having agreed that 
a certain amount of international trade is necessary, it 
should be relieved from the persecution of exhorbitantly 
high duties, changing quotas, fluctuating tariff schedules, 
licensing, and oppressive administrative regulations; and 
that nations should earnestly set about tariff bargaining, 
regional of bilateral, that are mutually desirable. 

Most sensibly, the Conference is now concentrating. its 
attention on the regulation of supply and demand of the 
basic commodities of international trade. All hands are 
agreed that the prices of primary commodities should be 
raised and that supply and demand should be co-ordinated. 
What is aimed at is regulation that will insure the world 
against excess or dearth of these materials, a fair price to 
the producers and yet one that will not check consump- 
tion. The international wheat conference has been work- 
ing on this problem for weeks. 


A Free Market For Gold 


We have here the beginnings of reconciliation of eco- 
nomic nationalism with international trade. Each nation 
is to go ahead with its self-sufficiency programs but is to 
deal broadly, cordially and internationally with products 
which it must import. The next step might be some sort 
of effort to insure that importing nations would have 
some fair means of exchange of their products in payment 
of what they must import. This will be very difficult in 
the case of such a nation as Germany, which needs to 
export 40 per cent of her industrial production. France 
and England have their colonial empires on which to draw, 
and both have their political and commercial satellites with 
which to deal. Germany talks of getting her colonies 
back, but that is hopeless. Perhaps there will be a tact 
agreement to leave the external development of Russia 
to Germany. 

An observer of an international conference attended by 
66 nations, even though dominated by three, realizes that 
forecasting is thankless. But in London at the end of 
June it is permissible to guess (although skeptically) that 
at least a preliminary agreement may be reached as to the 
modus operandi of returning to the gold standard inter 
nationally. The time thereof and the method may be long 
deferred. This return, it may be conjectured with some 
safety, will not occur definitely until the dollar falls com 


"siderably lower than at present in its gold exchange value. 


Then the free gold market in New York may be required 
to ascertain the true commodity value of gold. One author 
(Please turn to page 299) 
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Can Business Maintain 
the Pace? 


A Sane View of the Future Prospect 


By Joun D. C. WELDON 


URIED at the bottom of a back-page column, side- 
tracked by the avalanche of more sensational business 
news, there recently appeared a most significant item. 

It stated that overalls have advanced in price more than 60 
per cent from the lows of a few months ago, while work 
shirts are about 30 per cent higher. There is a homely re- 
assurance in America’s getting back into its working clothes, 
especially when we set beside it the fact that, for the first 
time in its history, the country is embarking upon an ambi- 
tious program of economic recovery by legislative enact- 
ment. 

With the news columns full of academic discussions of 
the sort of planned economy which has a pronounced Rus- 
sian accent, the troubled mind eagerly grasps the inference 
that brawny shoulders—as well as super-brains—are being 
put to the wheel. The “new deal” has been written into 
the statute books—farm relief and inflation, industrial con- 
trol and public works, home mortgage relief, banking re- 
form and what not—as queer a contraption as was ever 
contrived by the law-making body of any country. But 
things are going nicely, so far. Overalls are in demand, 
and there is the hope that business may get well so quickly 

at the doctors will be denied recourse to some of the more 
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offensive nostrums and obviously dangerous operations. 

The initial results, flowing more from anticipation than 
application of the recovery program, have been surprisingly 
good. In fact, the weight of the evidence seems to be that 
business was already on the upward road before the Roose- 
velt Administration put such a determined hand upon the 
wheel. Many reliable barometers hit bottom last summer 
and turned upward, only to fall again, temporarily, when - 
banking difficulties became ominous in the last quarter. 
The crisis of banking troubles which brought on the holi- 
day in March, was swiftly passed. And it was more in 
the nature of a check to well-authenticated though rela- 
tively feeble recovery, than a renewed slump. It was highly 
significant that in the midst of the banking holiday, retail 
sales in many sections turned upward as hoarded money 
came into the open. With the cause of hoarding about to 
be removed, cash buying of motor cars, among other things, 
assumed important proportions while the banks were ac- 
tually closed. 

This evidence of hidden buying power gave business its 
initial shove when partially normal banking was resumed. 
Then came the talk of inflation and the flight from the 
dollar into common stock equities, commodities and finished 
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products. The legislative pro- 
gram and the high hopes it raised 
played a heavy part in the subse- 
quent accelerated pace of busi- 
ness recovery. 

Just how swift the pace has 
been during the past four months 
ts best indicated by the per- 
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1931); soft coal mined, 52 per 
cent; electric power output, 15 
per cent; car-loadings, 39 per cent; and steel output, 296 
per cent (from the low of the week ended July 9, 1932). 
Of these eleven barometers, seven made their lows previous 
to this year. 

Tracing the rebound from the March crisis in its effect 
upon employment, the American Federation of Labor's 
latest estimate is that slightly more than 1,200,000 persons 
went back to work during April and May. Of this total, 
735,000 were re-employed in April. The result for April 
is robbed of some of its significance, for the reason that it 
was largely a rebound—from temporary lay-offs during the 
height of the crisis. But the May increase of 495,000 is 
about equal to the normal seasonal gain and is the first in- 
dication employment figures have given, since the depres- 
sion began, of an upward trend. 

And this reading applies generally to the indices of 
business activity. The sudden spurt in April, taken by it- 
self, might be set down as merely a natural snap back 
when the weight of the crisis was removed. But con- 
tinued improvement throughout May and June is rather 
conclusive evidence that business has definitely emerged 
from the depression phase and has entered the recovery 
phase of the cycle. 


Will the 
Pace Hold? 


Granting, then, that we are in the early 
stages of a sustained recovery, the ques- 
tion is, can the pace be maintained? 
Will recovery from this point on be as 
swift as it has been in the last four months, or will it slow 
down? 

The yardsticks and signposts of the past do not hold 
today. The “new deal” has given us a new situation. 
Never before has the good steed recovery been ridden by 
laws especially devised to control its gait, nor has it ever 
before felt the spur of inflation. So far as horseflesh goes, 
all these steeds—the current recovery and previous ones 
—may be brothers under the skin, but their records of 
performance have always varied in important respects. 

Certain factors or opinions, however, may be set down 
as favoring the continuance of recovery at a swift pace; 
certain others as working in the opposite direction. In- 
flation, anticipated or real, is the foremost accelerating fac- 
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or through the initial or succes 
sive steps, speculation will ever 
try to keep in advance of it. In this one factor, therefore, 
there is promise of a business pace that may grow swifter 
—perhaps dangerously so. Semi-official intimations have 
already been given that, if the pace slackens noticeably, the 
new money management powers will be used. 

Second in importance is probably the factor of so-called 
“partnership” between government and business. In this, 
many see an end to cut-throat price-cutting, which should 
mean a clearer road ahead for those who play according to 
the rules. 


Forward For three years there has been accumu: 
Bayi lating a great mass of deferred require 
uying ments which are only now beginning to 


be reflected in current business. Added 
to normal demands of the season, this hoarded buying 
power will very likely help to keep the pace swift for some 
time. The consumer is not only filling his neglected wants, 
but at the same time he is moved to add to his supplies of 
needed goods before the inevitable advance in merchandise 
prices occurs. Producers, with low stocks of finished prod: 
ucts, are buying raw materials, with intent to build up 
stocks before the costs of production rise in response to 
higher wages. This sort of buying has been particularly 
noticeable in the steel industry, where operations have 
reached a surprisingly high rate, considering that little 
business has so far come from heavy construction or the 
railroads. A great deal of the orders not accounted for by 
the motor industry have come from a large number of reli’ 
tively small manufacturers of steel products who are acting 
forehandedly, if precipitately. 

Long forsworn, the old familiar policy of forward buy’ 
ing is about to be restored by industrial purchasing agents 
At their recent convention in Boston, the National Associa 
tion of Purchasing Agents, officially announced altered 
plans. They expressed “complete confidence in the stability 
of the current upturn.” It was reported that 600 delegates 
were in general agreement with the statement that “recea! 
developments in the business world have convinced buyets 
that requirements should be covered for at least 
months in advance.” There is no such word as “speculi 
tion” in the orthodox purchasing agent’s lexicon, but he # 
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now convinced that the corporate consumer of such com- 
modities as rubber, copper, steel, lumber or linseed would 
be sadly lacking in foresight if it did not cover its needs. 
If merchants, as well as industrial buyers, were to cut 
loose for a few months from hand-to-mouth buying, re- 
covery would move even faster than it has. 

Added to these factors is the consideration that credit 
will probably continue cheap for some time. Reserve Bank 
statements show that 1,800 millions of circulation has been 
released from hoarding and returned to the banks, strength- 
ening the reserve position and broadening the base for 
credit extensions. And it may be said that the spur of in- 
flation was applied at the psychologically and statistically 
correct time. Stunned by the impact of the bank holiday 
the public mind was receptive to intimations that the worst 
was behind us. And by every economic measure the coun- 
try had been deflated and liquidated to a standstill. If the 
measures which provoked enthusiastic response in April 
and May had been tried a year ago, they would probably 
have fallen flat. 

There is one more factor worth mentioning on the side 
of a maintained pace. It is difficult to evaluate at this 
stage, but it may become rather important. For the past 
three years industry has been holding a great many new 
and improved products off the market, awaiting a more 
favorable setting for their introduction. The word is now 
being passed around that, if conditions continue to improve, 
numerous new products will be introduced in the fall. 
While there is not in sight any brand new industry—such 
as the automobile, the radio, or the motion picture—to 
lead the procession back to prosperity, the aggregate effect 
of many new product offerings to the consumer promises 
to be important. - 

On the other side of the picture, when we turn to fac- 
tors that may make for a slackening in the pace of recovery, 
the first impression is one of forces less sharply defined. 
By the same token they are, like thunderheads in a June 
sky, more ominous than factors that can be weighed and 
judged. When we think of the destructive possibilities of 
inflation, should it get out of the control, President Roose- 
velt seems a veritable Zeus with thunderbolts in his hand. 
Loosed, they would rend the economic fabric of the nation, 
perhaps of the world. So we close our eyes to all of that 
and hope blindly that there will be no need to start some- 





thing that couldn’t be stopped. But, should it become 
necessary to give business another, what some people are 
pleased to call “shot in the arm,” it will be natural to ex- 
pect that conservative business leaders will become appre- 
hensive. 

A more palpable check to expanding activities is likely 
to come from a maladjustment of purchasing power and 
prices. Prices are being forced upward by the imminent 
threat of inflation at home and by the actual, international 
inflationary effect of the dollar's toboganning in the ex- 
change markets of the world. Such a movement is much 
more likely to get out of joint than a natural recovery of 
prices in response to increasing demand growing out of a 
normal business recovery. 

Another factor of restraint lies in the probability that 
hastily conceived and executed plans will go awry and 
strike snags. There are difficulties seemingly beyond hu- 
man capabilities attendant upon the making of vast read- 
justments quickly and at the same time wisely. Usually 
the greater the degree of control, the slower the motion. 
Business and agriculture may have to wait, agonizingly at 
times, for the I. R. A. (Industrial Recovery Administra- 
tion) and the A. A. A. (Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration) to tell them what to do. And, if events at 
the London Conference are any indication, orders are likely 
to be countermanded before they can be executed. 

Dissensions between these administrative bodies and the 
national administration, with its camp following which ap- 
parently ranges all the way from ultra-conservatism to out- 
and-out radicalism, are quite likely to occur. America, in 
a manner of speaking, has not one dictator, but several. 
And their divergent views may clash. Fundamentally, 
there will be a struggle between those favoring more and 
better control of industry and trade—the iron hand—and 
those leaning toward a looser rein—the velvet glove. 
Whichever side wins the upper hand, business must learn 
to respond to the “gee” and “haw” and “giddap,” with 
nary a “whoa.” The longer the road the harder it will be 
for some upstanding corporations and industries meekly 
to take orders, especially when honest differences of opin- 
ion arise as to where lies the greatest public good. 

The whole question of maintaining the pace of recov- 
ery may be viewed from an entirely different angle. We 
(Please turn to page 296) 
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“Better understanding will unquestionably lead to elaboration 


of our new law to the end that our deposits in our banks, our 


savings and our investments will be safe and sound beyond 


peradventure.” 


On the Way Out 


Banketeer — Stocketeer — Racketeer 


By Rosert H. HEMPHILL 


HE day of the banketeer, the stocketeer and the racke- 

teer is waning. It was a great party while it lasted, 

but dawn is breaking for the average citizen—the 
depositor and the investor, who have been the perennial 
“goats” in our erratic financial system. 

Behind the nation-wide insistent demand for reform 
which culminated in the new banking and securities laws, 
there was a wide-spread, deep-seated feeling of injury and 
resentment which over-rode the most powerful opposition 
and would brook no delay. If these measures and their 
inevitable elaboration prove ineffective, then we will have 
a government-owned-and-operated commercial banking sys- 
tem, and it will come quickly. 

To visualize the revolution which is ahead of our finan- 
cial system it is necessary to glance for a moment at its 
essential elements as they should function in their proper 
relation. As an abstract proposition it consists of three 
distinct departments—the commercial bank, the savings 
bank, and the investment banking house. 


Back to First Principles 


The commercial bank should deal strictly with fluid 
capital, the working balances of individuals, firms and cor- 
porations, and profits awaiting favorable investment 
opportunity. Its loans should be limited to the same fields. 
From the orthodox point of view, in its proper credit func- 
tions, the commercial bank acts as an equalizer—loaning 
the idle excess credits of working capital of one customer 
to other customers who require temporary assistance. Under 
ideal conditions our commercial banking system operates 
or should operate as a great credit clearing house. 

The savings bank is a depository of the savings of the 
small investor which are being continuously accumulated 
over a period of time. 

The investment banker is engaged in the business of 
supplying permanent capital to industry and investments 
to his customers. He is constantly returning to activity 
and circulation, inactive deposits—the accumulated profits 
of commerce and industry, which would otherwise clog 
the system. 

Each of these three institutions is equally necessary in a 
complete financial system. The training of their execu- 
tives, their habits of thought, and their viewpoints are 
wholly different. To the commercial banker liquidity is 
of prime importance. Very largely he is chiefly concerned 
with the prompt payment of his loans at maturity. Theo- 
retically he should be concerned in the use to which the 
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funds are to be put, but as a matter of fact he seldom is. 
He is likely to consider the adequacy of the endorsement 
or security, as of paramount importance. Next in im 
portance is the rate of interest which his bank receives from 
the loan. From a self-interest point of view the ideal cus- 
tomer would be one who would borrow liberally at prof: 
itable interest rates on ample salable security, and would 
leave most of the funds on deposit in his bank. 

In almost every important particular the investment 
banker has a wholly different point of view. His business 
is to furnish capital for permanent employment in profitable 
commerce and industry; therefore, his attention is directed 
first to the character of the business under consideration, 
and next to the type of management. His hope of retum 
is dependent upon the profit to be made in the employ 
ment of the money he loans for either a short or long 
period. ‘ 

The savings bank is to some extent an investment trust, 
whose funds should be at all times invested in high class 
income-bearing securities. 


No Place for Speculation 


In none of these institutions is there, normally, provision 
for loaning money for purely speculative purposes, and it 
is the growth of speculation which has distorted the proper 
functioning of our commercial banks, and has created a 
group of professional operators who rely for their profits 
upon the fluctuations of the securities market. Market 
activity in some direction is their sole concern. As 4 
natural consequence their efforts are toward creating artif- 
cial activity by any device which will produce results. 

These manipulators have had at their disposal the re’ 
sources of a large fraction of our commercial banks in the 
central reserve cities. The new banking and securities acts 
are designed to eliminate such misuse of bank funds in the 
artificial and unnatural manipulation of real estate, com 
modity and securities markets. Such measures are the 
inevitable result of a nation-wide irresistible revolt against 
manipulation in the banking and securities fields against 
which the ordinary citizen has heretofore been powerless. 

This ordinary citizen has been occupied in development 
and producion or distribution of the thousand and one 
devices which go to make up our modern civilized life 
He has had no time for the study of economics, or banking, 
or finance and securities. He has made generous profits 
because of his skill, energy, and close attention to business. 
When he sought to invest his profits, however, he has fre 
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quently run up against manipulation by small groups who 
are best described as chiselers. If he glanced toward real 
estate, these manipulators have been quick to inflate the 
prices of desirable properties. If he showed interest in 
shares of industrial corporations, he met the same situa- 
tion—adroit and skilful manipulation of these markets by 
small groups not engaged in the legitimate business of 
investment banking—in arranging and assisting business 
and industry to obtain a proper supply of capital—but 
groups of financial parasites, whose sole occupation is to 
extract for themselves an unearned profit out of the arti- 
ficial elevation of these markets above their normal levels. 

The irony of this situation is that while the citizen, busy 
in his various occupations, was accumulating sufficient 
funds to ultimately invest in real estate, or securities, these 
same funds were being loaned by the banker, to whom 
they were temporarily entrusted, to this speculative fra- 
ternity to finance their operations—therefore, when the 
investor had finally accumulated a sufficient surplus and 
was ready to invest, he found these markets had been 
inflated with his own money, and that he either had to pay 
tribute to these financial racketeers in the elevated price of 
the desired real estate or securities, or forego the satisfac- 
tion of making the investment. 

This group of parasites in both the commercial and 
investment banking fields, 
and the constant distor- 























in some of our large institutions. Neither class has any 
monopoly of either ability or incompetence. Comparing 
the participation of the bankers of these two classes in the 
mad speculation of 1928 and 1929, the country banker if 
anything, has the best of the argument. Even though his 
loans were extravagant, they were at least extended to a 
productive industry, and they had as a precedent, the oper- 
ations of various governmental agenices, who were injecting 
credit into the agricultural industry from every angle. It 
was a fair assumption that this support would be continued. 
On the other hand, many of the large banks in the cities 
were loaning chiefly on inflated securities, a generous frac- 
tion of the constantly elevated price. This proceeding con- 
tained no element of sound credit extension. The banker 
was simply gambling either that the market would go on 
ascending forever, or that he could get out before the 
market could, by any possibility, drop fast enough to in- 
volve his bank in losses. When viewed in the cold light 
of reason, it was an amazing proceeding, and those bankers 
who engaged in it extensively, are in poor position, at this 
late date, to discourse on “sound” banking. 

Some of our big banks have devoted so much of their 
attention and funds to security operations, that they have 
more or less lost touch with the diversified commerce and 
industry of the country, the field that they must now pre- 
pare themselves to re- 
enter. In the meantime, 
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who doubts that these 
measures will be made io 
progressively effective, is 
lacking in clear vision. 
Some of the big bank- 
ers in the cities, who in 
1929 were loaning freely 
on corporate stocks at 
the momentary speculative 
price, which bore no rela- 
tion to their sound values 
or their earnings, past, 
present, prospective or 
possible, and whose banks 
in many instances sur- 4 
vived the collapse of this 
impossible house of cards 
only by the most incredi- 3 
ble accident, are now 
holding up their hands in 
holy horror at the thought 
of contributing to the de- 
posit guaranty of the 
country banker, who was 
equally loaded with® in- 
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by issuing unnecessary 
capital securities as shown 
by the excessive totals in 
former years on the ac- 
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has been warped directly 
or indirectly by this un- 
natural factor of specula- 
tive manipulation. 

Before the crash of 
1929 some of the manipu- 
lators amassed astonishing 
fortunes, for which they 
contributed nothing what- 
ever to civilization nor to 
society. From this fra- 
ternity arises a howl over 
the provisions of the new 
“tell the truth” securities 
act, which is to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal 
Trade Commission. There 
is nothing in this act nor 
in the banking acts which 
should not receive the ap- 
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lated farm mortgages, but 
who had no market 
through which he could save his own skin by selling his 
borrowers into bankruptcy. What it cost society to pre- 
serve a few of the “sound” banks in 1929-30 and since, will 
likely never be computed, but certainly it has been many 

lions—many times the possible cost of deposit insurance 
for the next hundred years. 

The popular idea that a big bank is necessarily sounder 
and more capably managed than a small bank, is without 
foundation. Some of our ablest bankers are operating 
small banks, and some of our most incompetent bankers are 
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r proval and support of 
every business man, whether he be commercial banker, 
investment banker, or engaged in commerce and industry. 
The direct purpose of all these measures is to eliminate 
irrational and unwholesome practices from the whole field 
of finance. The results can by no chance be anything but 
wholesome, constructive, and in the long run, will un- 
questionably very greatly increase public investment in 
sound corporate stocks. 

The elimination of stock jobbing banking affiliates will 
(Please turn to page 296) 
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A Revelation of the Industrial 
Future 


Century of Progress Exposition Gives New 


Prospect to Numerous Important Industries 


By TuHropore M. KnappeNn 


WORLD in the remaking is the real theme of A 
Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago. The 
aggregate impression is that the wonders that have 

been achieved in scientific research and its application in 
the hundred years since Chicago began its corporate exist- 
ence are not much more than the beginning of man’s mastery 
of the earth and the exploitation of the endless possibilities 
that lie within the dormant forces and materials of the 
natural world. 

A visit to the Exposition will result in a profoundly dis- 
turbing shock for all worshippers of stability and lovers of 
permanence. The world is seen to be in flux as never be- 
fore. The planners and builders of the Exposition sought 
to illustrate that incessant change is the law of modern life, 
but even with that conception of the transitoriness of all 
man’s works by reason of his indefatigable delving into the 
mysteries of life and matter they were surprised to find that 
exhibits could not be planned in detail and put in place far 
in advance. The new was becoming old so fast that the 
most up-to-the-minute presentations of two or three years 
ago would be obsolescent if not obsolete when the Exposi- 
tion opened. At every turn they found that what was new 
and amazing to the general run of the public was already 
antique in the view of chemists, physicists, architects, engi- 
neers and business executives. 

The physical aspect of the Bair everywhere emphasizes 
the idea that henceforth the world is one of such swift 
change that even buildings of the greatest size must be 
reared for razing as well as for use. 


Civilization in New Dress 


The pillared walls of the permanent Stadium and the 
Field Museum, with their classic pillars and plinths, look 
down upon an assemblage of structures that are as different 
from their own character as an Indian tepee is from them. 
The architecture of solidity, dur- 
ability, massiveness—the architec- 


beauty that once was an essential of strength. The archi- 
tects, devoted to realities, imbued with the idea that utility 
provides is own beauty, have frankly revealed in their 
bizarre creations that-the modern structure, reared from 
within instead of without, is utterly unrelated to the edi- 
ficial grandeur of the past. The wall of the building is now 
merely a curtain—wherefore treat it is a curtain, as a mere 
covering, not as a structural element. Design the building 
for its use and the conditions thereof and let the exterior 
take care of itself—with asymmetrical elevations, irregular 
projections, jumbled silhouettes, flat, smooth, utilitarian sur- 
faces. Design it also for easy alteration or rapid wrecking. 
The past built for the ages—modern America builds for 
thirty years. A building serves the functions that are car- 
ried on within it; therefore forget the traditional windows, 
originally provided to admit light and air. Abolish them! 
They are a nuisance to modern ventilation and air condi 
tioning and cooling; and an impediment to diffused lighting 
of interiors, which demands the elimination of shadows. 


Balance, Form and Color 


But even the austerest worshippers of the beauty of un- 
adorned utility could not escape the urge for ornamenta’ 
tion, and so the architects found themselves turning to all 
possible gorgeousness of paint, overwhelmingly in strange 
combinations of the three primary colors. To bring out the 
colors at night the surfaces of the walls had to be broken 
with all sorts of devices for concealing the multi-colored 
external electrical lighting. So, after all, the smooth sur’ 
faces are broken up with strange angular shafts, and towers 
that serve no purpose but that of appearance. The general 
effect is a reversion to the straight line architecture of 
barbaric cultures, and one gets the general impression that 
the whole Fair architecturally conveys the idea through its 
buildings of a civilization still far from finished, wrestling 
with the requirements of the pres’ 
ent and vaguely groping towards 








ture which has dominated the 
monumental buildings of civiliza- 
tion since the age of Pericles in 
Greece—confronts an array of 
structures in which there is no 
semblance of the past and little of 
the present. The pillar is no- 
where in evidence in the buildings 
that expound the future. It has 


; ‘ 2 prospect. 
persisted in the architecture of the 


Latest developments: of industrial 
science, displayed at the Chicago Fair, 
connote great changes for a host of 
basic and accessory industries and 
throw a new light on the investment 


an unknown future, of a civiliza’ 
tion permeated with restless energy, 
originality and creative power. 
The great lesson thus taught, 
from an economic point of view, 1s 
that even in its most enduring ele’ 
ment, its structures, the world is 
in rapid transition. This explodes 
the idea that America is basically 
complete, finished; that the great 





day merely as a semblance of the 


age of construction is past. In 
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stead, the lesson is that the nation is to be endlessly rebuilt 
and that construction will always be a primary industry, 
involving even greater outlays in the endlesss rebuilding 
than in the great outburst of providing the initial shelter 
of homes and industry and the vast fabric if communica- 
tion, transit and transport. 


Persistent Capital Investment 


Herein is a sharp rebuff to economists who have wond- 
ered how the savings of the people could find profitable 
employment in the future and have taught that prosperity 
must depend almost entirely on consumers’ goods. Capital 
investment, if the Exposition is a good teacher, will be re- 
quired more than ever, and will become almost consumer 
investment, because of the conception of the housing of 
civilization and its implements 
as something to be cast off and 
replaced in every generation. In 
its detailed application this les- 


for the construction and ma- 
chinery industries but with the 
qualification of perilously end- 
less and rapid change in their 
methods and materials. The 
construction industry will flour- 
ish in toto, the exposition de- 
crees, but its units will persist 
or vanish according to their 
adaptability to the new order 
of architecture and engineering. 

Nowhere is the new order 
more in evidence than in the 
home building and planning ex- 
hibits. The prophecy of these 
exhibits is that domestic hous- 
ing will be more and more 
ephermeral. New materials of 
many kinds are offered and the 
manufactured house, factory 
built in sections or panels, or at 
least with standard units, is an- 
nounced and demonstrated. The 
new houses, flat-roofed in most 
instances—recalling the archi- 
tecture of Morocco and the 
Near East—for utilization of 
the roofs as outdoor living 
rooms, betoken practical use. 
In fact, they are largely fac- 
tory made, mass production af- 
‘airs, with assembly on the lot 
instead of at the factory. Util- 
ity is the dominant note, with unusual appearance in 
consequence. 

The new housing is linked with the idea that improving 
means of transport mean decentralization of cities and in- 
creasing migration of the population. 

The general advent of air-conditioning and cooling is 
proclaimed by the installation of twin heating and cooling 
plants in all the Exposition residences. Nothing arouses 
more interest among visitors. There is no doubt that the 
omes as well as the work buildings of the future are to 

equipped as much against heat as against cold. Along 
with this goes insulation and a huge demand for insulatian 
material. Probably half of the 30,000,000: residences of 

erica are now centrally heated; henceforth every home 
owner will aspire to.a cooling and conditioning plant, in- 
dicating another urge toward changes in construction -meth- 
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Federal Building at Century of Progress Exposition 
at Chicago 





ods, and a vast field for modernizing of existing houses. 
The new houses make a practical business out of house- 
keeping. Machines and machinery are everywhere, and 
electricity takes over household drudgery. This means, of 
course, that the public utilities are far from saturated and 
that their coverage of the lighting field will be equalled in 
the future by their mechanical patronage in the household 
mechanical field. 

In the transport exhibits the automobile and the airplane 
vie with each other in encouraging mobility of population 
in its daily work as well as in transience of residence. In 
the transport of freight electric lines, steam transport 
and the motor truck compete. The railways are very 
evidently on the verge of great changes in motive power 
and in flexibility of service. The Pullman exhibits, for 
example, foretell the introduction of light aluminum cars 
and trains and _ self - powered 
stream-lined coaches capable of 
great speed. Electricity is in- 
dicated as being more and more 
the motive power of the future, 
both from Diesel engines on 
the trains or cars and from line 
transmitted power. The impli- 
cation is that as soon as finan- 
cial considerations permit there 
will be an enormous demand 
from the railways for new 
equipment. Nothing shown or 
suggested in the exhibits fore- 
shadows any means of transport 
that will furnish a substitute 
for the conveyance of the bulk 
of the nation’s freight. The 
revolution in freight transport 
will, it is indicated, be more in 
the direction of economical use 
of the existing rail lines, involv- 
ing probably considerable aban- 
donment of trackage and con- 
solidation of terminals. But the 
electrical exhibits, emphasizing 
the flexibility of delivered 
power, raise a question as to 
whether there will be so much 
long-distance carriage of freight 
in the future. While every- 
thing foretells a greatly in- 
creased volume of production 
and consumption there are 
many signs at the Fair that 
local regions and communica- 
tions will be more self-contained 
in the future with regard to 
the production of the lighter goods. The tendency is 
rather to ship power than its products. 











An Exposition of Power 


Power itself is seen in change and flux. In moments of 
revery the barbaric color scheme of the Fair and its ragged 
skyline—fingers of fabric aspiring blindly toward the sky 
—arouse the thought that here is the symbol of civilization 
struggling with something that may be beyond assimilation. 
That thing is power. Man long a slave to toil masters 
power and knows not what to do with leisure or how to use 
his riches. Tomorrow, the Science Building says, man 
may_ have pure—atomic—power at his command, any- 
where, everywhere—common as fire. Fanciful, perhaps; 
but possible. (Please turn to page 294) 
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Outlook Brightens for Greatest 
Consuming Industry 


Underlying and Temporary Reasons for Upturn in 
Building Indicate It Can Go Substantially Further— 
Favorable Effect on Many Lines of Business Expected 


By M. Davip GouLp 





UILDING construction 

activities, after a some- 

what late start in reflect- 
ing the improvement in gen- 
eral business compared to such 
other fields as steel output, 
electric power production, and 
railroad carloadings, have been 
showing a vigorous upturn 
since the end of April. The 
June figures, when released, 
will be better than the cor- 
responding month last year as 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


of the country. Nevertheless, 
when the big depression struck 
the country, building activi- 
ties, as measured by contracts 
awarded, declined to some 10 
per cent of the pre-depression 
figures, and residential build 
ing suffered even more sharply 
than total building, as the 
chart on the following page 
clearly shows. 

This means that for the past 
four years a growing deficit 
in building was being piled 








well as better than May of this 
year. The improvement is par- 
ticularly noticeable in residential building, which during 
the depth of the depression was harder hit than other types 
of construction. Not only in new construction, but in the 
modernization alteration and repair fields is this better 
feeling to be noted. 

Real estate markets, generally speaking, support these 
tendencies by showing a stronger tone: institutions which 
hold properties acquired under foreclosure are withdraw- 
ing them from the market, or raising the quotations at 
which they are offering foreclosed properties for sale, and 
report an increasing tendency on the part of property- 
owners to protect existing mortgages. At the same time, 
the number of new foreclosures remains high because of 
the delayed effects, in individual cases, of the terrific defla- 
tion through which the country has passed; but greater 
buying activity and less offerings are creating a healthier 
market situation for existing properties. Significantly, new 
leases for business properties are being offered for the 
shortest periods possible, few being longer than two years. 

To what can we attribute this better feeling in build- 
ing construction? Is it likely to last? What will be its 
effects on general business and particularly on those lines 
of business which deal directly with the construction in- 
dustries? 

‘During the depression, underlying forces had been accu- 
mulating which sooner or later were bound to find expres- 
sion in a sharp upturn in building activity. In the first 
place, the boom in building construction had begun to 
subside some years before general business entered on its 
crisis in 1929. The collapse in the Florida land boom was 
merely the most spectacular of a series of shrinkages in 
construction booms which were spread over large sections 
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up. This would have resulted 
in an open housing shortage by now, except for the fact 
that the increasingly sharp crisis covered it up—marriages 
were delayed, families “doubled up” by crowding existing 
housing space (one authority estimates that no less than 
1,500,000 families are living “doubled up” today), obso- 
lete and obsolescent homes were kept occupied when they 
would normally have been torn down and replaced, the 
number of vacancies increased, etc. 

Meantime, as the deflation continued, capital began to 
accumulate and press for an outlet, as reflected in the sink 
ing of interest rates. The banks and ‘insurance companies 
naturally became more cautious in their lending operations 
and increasingly concerned with keeping themselves liquid, 
so that their idea of what was a good lending risk became 
stricter, but money was available at steadily declining rates 
for such good risks. 

In fact, the turning point of a general crisis in business 
is reached as a rule when capital finds profitable employ: 
ment in long-term investments, and in general, not until 
then. The inability to obtain a profit on invested capital, 
which is a distinguishing feature of a crisis, blocks the circu 
lation of profits and capital. As soon, however, as costs 
and expenses have been reduced to the point where profits 
are again being made, and capital is available at a low 
rate of interest, the incentive to invest on a long-term basis 
in fixed assets leads to an increasing amount of construc 
tian work. So far as residential construction is concerned, 
when these conditions have been fulfilled it attracts capital 
irrespective of whether the investor, the landlord and the 
tenant are one and the same person, the homeowner, oF 
if residential buildings are put up on a rental basis—i0 
any case, the circulation of capital is restored and the 
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increasing activity tends to spread through general busi- 


ness. 

A third factor in attracting capital to the form of 
building construction was the substantial liquidation of 
prices which had taken place, as indicated by the accom- 
panying graph showing the index numbers of building 
material prices. The lower price level, offering the pos- 
sbility of better profits for the future than the high prices 
of properties in the past, was a definitely encouraging 
factor. 

To give one illustration—the American Face Brick As- 
sciation has for the past ten years been offering 176 
designs for small houses. The most popular of these cost, 
on the average, from 1925-27, in the Chicago area, about 
$12,100 to construct. At present a house built in Chi- 
cago according to this design costs $7,950, a reduction of 
more than a third. 

It may sound like a paradox, but one verifiable by every- 
day experience, that the attractiveness of low prices be- 
comes greatly increased when they begin to rise, as build- 
ing materials have done since May. Advances of $4 to 
$5 in lumber, of $4 a ton in lime, of $2 to $3 a ton in 
sheet steel, since the beginning of May, and similar ad- 
vances in most other lines, have unquestionably induced 
much new buying, especially in view of the Government's 
policies favoring the maintenance of prices through trade 
associations at a level which would insure adequate profits 
for the respective industries. 

In the case of cement, a recent incident illustrated the 
effect of the new policies clearly. In connection with the 
Boulder Dam project, Secretary of the Interior Ickes asked 
for bids for 400,000 barrels of cement on special specifi- 
cation. Finding that all prices were the same (as has been 
customary for some time in this industry, where competi- 
tion is not on a price basis), and also that they had ad- 
vanced since the government last bought cement in Janu- 
ary for this job, 
































The outlook is that this new found activity, at least 
insofar as residential construction is concerned, will con- 
tinue for a considerable time, with favorable results on 
business activity in general and on the companies related 
to the building industry in particular. Home building is 
on the uptrend. 

As soon as doubts as to the future purchasing power 
of the dollar began to become general, the tendency arose 
to exchange paper for stocks, for commodities and for fixed 
assets. From this point of view the increased interest in 
building construction has the same immediate cause as 
the speculative rise in the securities and commodities 
markets. 

Home-owners who had been thinking or planning or, 
in any case, putting off, construction projects began to 
feel that they would save money by acting at once instead 
of waiting any further. Besides, the relative attractiveness 
of owning one’s home as against renting, which might have 
been closely balanced in the minds of many possible home- 
builders and buyers, was greatly increased with the pos- 
sibility of having to pay higher rents, sooner or later, as 
inflation developed from a prospect into a reality, while 
for the home-owner the greater part of the costs of opera- 
tion are fixed in advance. 

Another consideration with regard to the possibilities 
of inflation which undoubtedly played no little part with 
some was the prospect of borrowing a substantial part of 
the cost of construction. In a period of inflation, debt 
burdens become lighter and lighter, just as during the 
recent period of deflation, they have become heavier and 
heavier. Carried to an extreme, inflation would leave such 
new builders, operating largely with borrowed money, with 
substantial equities and insignificant debts. 

The combination of the immediate factor of the pros- 
pects of inflation with the underlying trends toward in- 
creasing activity in building construction therefore appear 
to have laid a 
genuine founda- 
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tion for the cur- 
rent activity. 
Trade authorities 
estimate that the 
backlog of accu- 
mulated needs for 
home building 
and_ improve- 
ments now totals 
seven billion dol- 
lars. 

For the same 
reasons as have 
led to the poten- 
tial demand for 
new building con- 
struction becom- 
ing actual, much 
deferred recon- 
struction, altera- 
tion and modern- 
ization work is 
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will this be true 
as the Industrial 
ecovery Act is put into operation. 

All these factors—the deferred demand, the accumula- 
tion of available capital seeking investment at reasonably 
low rates, and the existing low level of prices—were gal- 
vanized into effectiveness as a stimulus to the building 
industry as soon as the prospects of inflation became clear. 
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1930 193! 1932 JAN FEBMARAPRMAY now being 
ena awarded on old 

properties. Par- 

ticularly ~ where 


institutions have come into possession of them through 
foreclosures, the increased possibilities of renting space at 
profitable figures have aided the trend toward improving 
older houses through the installation of elevators, refrigera- 
tors, through remodeling, refurnishing, repainting, etc. 
The recently-passed home mortgage act will help along 
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the wave of building activity, although its main effect will 
be to stave off foreclosures and thus prevent older proper- 
ties from being thrown on the market in competition with 
new construction. The total amount for which the new 
mortgages are to be issued is $2,000,000,000, against about 
$20,000,000,000 of home mortgages estimated to be out- 
standing. 

The direct effect will be limited to a capital of $100,- 
000,000 provided by the act for the creation of govern- 
ment savings and loan institutions to be organized in 
districts whete building and loan 


tive importance of certain traditional skilled trades, like 
carpenters, bricklayers, masons, etc., and the retention of 
forms of design dating back a great many years (Colonial, 
Georgian, etc.), have led to a considerable lag in technique. 
The tendency in recent years has been to try to make 
up for lost time quickly; the whole small-building indus. 
try is in a ferment over new materials, new building 
methods, new selling methods, although none of these has 
yet won general acceptance or passed beyond the experi- 

mental or semi-commercial scale. 
The Chicago fair will do some- 
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in about a third of the counties 
of the United States. The indi- 
rect effect, in bailing out the 
holders of old mortgages and in- 
creasing the liquidity of capital 
thus tied up by private investors, 
savings banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and government agencies, 
will of course be far more im- 
portant. 

Apart from residential con- 
struction, little is looked for im- 
mediately in the field of indus- 
trial construction, except for spe- 
cial cases such as filling-station 
construction programs for some 
of the larger oil companies. On 
the other hand, the public works 
program will supply a further ex- 
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A Few Companies Which 
Would Benefit in Building 
Revival 
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Congoleum-Nairn........ 


General Asphalt......... 
International Cement.......... 
Johns-Manville.......... 
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National Lead........... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass......... 
Sherwin-Williams........ 
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innovations in small building con- 
struction. New materials that are 
featured are reinforced brick, 
wood fiber materials, new syn- 
thetic stones, and sheet-steel with 
nailable framework. New con- 
struction methods feature “pre: 
fabrication” at the factory of 
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tension of activity in the con- 
struction field. Of the $3,300,- 
000,000 for which the Industrial Recovery Act calls, it is 
understood that projects on hand in Washington, approved 
and ready for immediate execution, total $381,000,000, 
while an additional $200,000,000 is expected to be ready 
by October 1. This includes such projects as post offices, 
custom houses, hospitals, court houses, municipal works, etc. 

Meantime the various states are busy preparing projects 
of public works, some of which have been held up for 
years. The New York program calls for $350,000,000 for 
housing, Federal-aid highway construction, railroad grade 
crossing separation, hospitals and public institutions, and 
the like, of which $98,000,000 are for self-liquidating 
projects, including a tunnel under the Hudson River, the 
Tri-boro Bridge in New York City, State fair grounds, etc. 
New Jersey is planning well over $70,000,000, Maryland 
about the same amount, Ohio $120,000,000, Missouri over 
$51,000,000, Colorado $35,000,000, and Louisiana the 
ambitious amount of $160,000,000, divided over 2,000 dif- 
ferent projects. 

All this presupposes the continued ability of the Federal 
Government to supply the necessary sums, and therefore 
a reasonably closely-balanced budget with respect to the 
ordinary expenses of government so that new borrowing on 
bond issues will not be in excessive amount. So far as the 
public works division of the construction industry is con- 
cerned, this means that investors should keep a close eye 
on the development of the government's fiscal program 
from the standpoint of taxes, reduction of current expenses, 
and relation of floating to long-term indebtedness. 

Looking toward the longer future, the prosperity of an 
industry is closely tied up with its technical progressive- 
ness. In the builaing construction group, the large-scale 
residential construction, public works, public utility, indus- 
trial and commercial felds have been, generally speaking, 
in the forefront of technical progress. The small home 
field, on the other hand, has in certain important respect 
changed very little for hundreds of years. The great rela- 
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joists; it is supplied ready-colored, 
and with sound-deadening pro 
perties. Brick is being sold in large panels for walls, 
assembled on the job. Distribution methods generally still 
follow the established channels of the trade—pre-fabricated 
lumber houses, for instance are being offered by local 
lumber dealers. 

When, as and if the successful mass-production small 
house makes its appearance, presumably it will have to 
develop its own channels of distribution, as the automobile 
did. So far, it is not a practical question, although a 
tremendous amount of work has been and is being done 
on it. When, as and if it arrives, it will undoubtedly have 
a stimulating effect on steel consumption and production, 
together with many other basic industries. 

The extent to which building construction influences 
other industries is only roughly indicated by the following 
figures, which are necessarily incomplete—such important 
items as hardware, elevators, building construction machin- 
ery and tools, etc., do not appear directly or at all, nor do 
large parts of the production of copper, lead, linseed oil, etc. 
The value of the production of typical building materials in 
1929, that is, after the boom had begun to subside, was 
as follows: 








Material Value 

Pe hele citi ch oF) os acawee ket she caeeahe BOA eee $294,934,000 
fe ERO reer eRe 267,509,000 
ee eee ere 31,293,0% 
Structural steel work 477 1037.00 
Wall plaster, plasterboard, floor composition............ 70,6630 
Concrete reinforcing bars _42,417,0 “ 
Ne A ea cig ea his pam Rees 751,210,00 
SN OS ene One asc wissen kd ous 1,273,472,000 
RON ~ co cle ialsty'a SCR ate lee Cope dip 393,818,000 
SS BS REE OP ef PEE ee 568,976,000 
IN ee er ha eee sche, Oh Scoala recuse eons 116,476 ne 
Stoves and ranges ........ ry ee ee ee 271,740,0% 
Metal doors, shutters and RS hk cud at gaclea seers Lip 
oe a ne nee PEE Onn hie re einer Patty 


Steam fitting and heating apparatus ..........-.+++e6. 


In spite of the important omissions, the foregoing data 
serve to indicate the important role of the building con: 
(Please turn to page 294) 
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= HE Revenue Act of 1932 imposed a tax of 3% on customers which consume, on an average, about a third of 
ore” the electric power consumed by residential and com- the electric energy generated. In some companies, of 
oa mercial customers. This was added to their monthly course, it will be more than this and in others less. 
ions. & bills, and, on the whole, seems to have been accepted In the accompanying table we have estimated the re- 
adic. with little complaint. In giving away to the public demand — duction which will result in the common earnings of a 
pre- —often uninformed demand—for lower rates, however, number of important public utilities from the absorption 
glass the last Congress removed this tax from the shoulders of of the 3% tax. The estimates are based on the latest earn- 
cot- the consumer and deliberately placed it on the shoulders _ ings and assume no general rate reductions. Neither has 
lable of seller. any consideration been given to possible increases in rates. 
aiid The new law goes into effect on September 1 and, in For several reasons, our estimates of the reduction in earn- 
cast. @ ¢ Sumber of instances, will have far-reaching repercussions ings when compared with the latest actual earnings probably 
red, fg the owners of public utility securities. This, of course, present a picture that verges on the pessimistic. It must 
pto is because of the peculiar capital structure of the industry. be remembered that the absorption of the tax by the seller 
nile Speaking generally, the public utility common stocks held of power does not take place until September 1 and that 
still oy the public are far removed from the gross revenues electric power output is making steady gains. Moreover, 
ated & ‘tually received by the operating company. If the com- the greater part of the gains are taking place in the untaxed 
were mon stock has a 20% equity in gross revenues, it is con- industrial division. This will have the effect of offsetting, 
sidered to be more than ordinarily well situated. Yet, a at least to some extent, the inroads made in net by the tax. 
will 3% tax on the gross Also, many of the 
to 6p tvenues of such a companies listed pur- 
bile | Co™Pany would re- on vey other services 
ha due oman eos a How Stocks of Leading Utilities May Be in addition to electric 
lone fp mssby 15% and might Affected by 3% Power Tax energy. The general 
al easily result in a divi- improvement in busi- 
sa dend reduction. In F ane ness which has taken 
some instances such a rni place undoubtedly has 
ces f° tax would wipe ipeee Gemmee . Presse Present made these other ser- 
ing out common earnings Company by About: Earnings Dividend Price vices more profitable. 
ant altogether. Am. Gas & Electric............ $0.15 $1.89a $1 & 4% Stck. 45 In addition, the item 
wit This illustrates cor- Am. Power & Light............ .30 Nil d ene is “other income” must 
re rectly the high degrec Am. Water Works & El.........  .14 98a 1.00 38 now be on the up- 
ag of leverage possessed Columbia Gas & El............. 03 .86b .80Stck. 25 trend. These are other 
is by public utility com- Commonwealth & Southern..... -04 -02a an? 5 factors which make the 
was mon stocks and shows Commonwealth Edison......... 60 5.19b 4.00 67 absorption of the 3% 
that a small reduction Con. Gas., El., Lt. & Pr. (Balt.).. 18 8.89 3.60 67 tax on the part of the 
M gross, whether Con. Gas of New York.......... 29 3.80b 3.40 59 companies a less fear- 
brought about by a tax Detroit Edison................. 50 4.24c 4.00 87 some matter to a hold- 
09 or by poor business Electric Power & Light......... 17 Nil d ee 18 er of the junior securi- 
‘000 conditions, is mag: National Power & Light......... 16 1.16d 1.00 17 ties than would appear 
= nifed greatly when Niagara Hudson...............  .06 .88b aA 13 from a cursory glance 
00 brought down to the North American............... 17 1.68b 8% Stck. 32 at the accompanying 
‘000 Most junior securities. Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 13 2.09f 2.00 29 table. Unfortunately 
000 In actual practice, how- Pacific Lighting................ 11 2. 88b 3.00 34 these are things which 
000 ever, the present 3% Public Service of N.J........... .18 3. 35f 2.80 54 cannot be estimated in 
000 tax will be somewhat Standard Gas & Electric........ .30 Nil b eo 19 any way and the table 
000 - drastic in action. Southern California Edison... .. M4 1.76b 2.00 25 caine bie talines tee elan 
ole because it is ae encieen fia me te ie? is it is, a rough but use- 
se: pele: ee 3 12 ae fi nee ‘i | ‘ 12 m mths to Glaret 31 ‘i c 12 months to a oon od a vs 
; lal c - a 12 months to Ap , 33. 0 » 83. 
ye tomers only. It ‘hn ii ap Ne se adap Sg of Snichanged legisla 
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HE MaGAZINE OF WALL StrREET’s Bond Ap- 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre- 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with 

appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders 
and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in- 
formed as to the effect of developments in the largest 
number of issues. 

Owing to the uncertainty which has grown out of 
the prospect of inflation, or at least a lowering of the 
dollar’s purchasing power, we are not, at the present 
time recommending further bond purchases for invest- 


ment. This does not suggest, of course, that the indi- 
vidual eliminate all high-grade investment issues from 
his portfolio, for they possess certain advantages, re- 
gardless of conditions, not found in other securities. 
Among the second-grade and more speculative bonds 
found in these, tables some undoubtedly have large po- 
tentialities. Such bonds, however, must be selected on 
their merits and with due regard to one’s own financial 
condition and the degree of risk that can be assumed. 

Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our 
Personal Service Department. 
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Chicago & — dsl 
Gen. 5s, 1987 


ist & Ref. 44s, 2087 
Conv. 43/s, 1949.. 


Milwaukee, S 1st 4s, ’47. 
St. Louis, P. re Nw. oe = 1948 


6.7 Failure to earn charges by so wide a margin 
weakens this large = 
11.2 Junior to issue a 
Junior to two fouees "above. 
12.7 Secured by $18,000,000 Gen. 5s. 
9.5 {High rate per mile and smaller earning 
10.7 | power lower caliber. 


75 


Speculative. 





Colorado & South 
Ref. & Ext. Sheer r ist) a ae 


Gen. “A” 4\4s, 1980 
Fort Worth & Denver City ist 514s, ’61.... 


13.3 Reasonably strong, tho refunding may be 
difficult 
6.8 Junior to issue above. 
5.8 Good grade bond. 





Illinois Central R. R. 
A 4s, 1 


. 1955 
Collateral Trust a — 
bg p sec. 64s, 7 
4% Leased Line Since “Gisibicins 


40-yr. 434s, 1966 
£40 Notes, 6 .1.34 
ouis Div. & Ter. ist otc. 1951.. 
sed Lines ist $3\4s, 1 
Louisville Div. & Ter. ist 3! \“e 1963 
Chic., St. Louis & N. O. Joint ist Ref. “A” 


L., N. O. & Texas Coll. Tr. 4s, 1958 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. Con. 1st 5s, °61.. 


Strongly situated bond. 
6.6 Ina fair position only. 
6.8 Secured bonds feeder roads. Fair grade. 
11.4 Caliber somewhat higher than Ref. 4s, ’55. 
8.0 Secured stock Chic., St. L. & N. O. Second 
grade holding. 
10214 ’36* 60 8.3 
a! * 71 


2 [Unsecured by mortgage. Speculative. 


NC Medium grade only. 
NC Reasonably strong. 
110 68 
NC 61 
NC 80 


Second grade bond. 
Bordering upon speculative. 
Fairly secure holding. 





Louisville & Nashville 
Unified i 1 


_ 
_~ eee 


L. & N. Atlanta, K. & C. Div. 4s, 1955 


NC 95 
105 ’39 80 
103 '36* ‘ 


NC 86 


Better grade bond. 
Junior to issue above. 
— pledge divisional 


bonds. Better 


grade. 
Good grade. 





Southern Pacific Co. 
San Francisco Terminal ist 4s, 1950 
Oregon Lines ist “‘A” 4}¢s, mai 
Central yng a. 4s, 1949. 
Deb. 4}4s, 196 


Central gh my 
ist Ref. 4s, 
Shore Line ist 4s, 1954.. 
946 


Through 
uropean Loan 4s, 1 
Guaranteed 5s, 1960 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass ist 4s, 1943. 
; Southern Pac. R. R. ist Ref. 4s, 1955... . 
Texas & Pacific Rly. a a 


First Cons. 5s, 2000 
Gen. & Ref, nicn Se, 1079 .. 
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po bo bobo 








~ Am. Gas & Electric Deb. 5s, 2028. 


American Water Works & Electric Co. 
Coll. 5s, 4.1.34 


Deb. “A” 6s, 1975 

Mon ela ye —— Pub. Ser. ist & 
Ref. “B” 5l¥s, 1 

Potomac Edison Do ate 5s, 1956 

West Penn Power ist “G” bs, 


so 


Well secured issue. 

Fairly strong. 

None too strong. 

Borders upon the speculative. 


105 82 
105* 70 
100 63 
105 '34* 59 


NC 85 .4 Well secured. 

107% 76 : Better grade. 

100 ue Paris principal market. 
105’°35* 71 None too strong. 

NC 68 Now medium grade only. 
A . 


Entitled toa reasonably good rating. 


Fair grade. 


Well secured. 
Junior to issue above. 


NC 
106, ie 


Utilities 


~ 106" 


Among the better holding company issues. _ 


Pledged stocks and bonds are valuable. 
ood grade. 
Medium grade only. 


10214 
110* 
105* 


105* 
105* 


Fair caliber. 
Reasonably good security. 
High grade investment. 





Buffalo ye we 
ist Ref. 5s 
oes. = Hs 


105 
10714 * 


107 High grade investment. 


Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
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Better grade. 


10414* 94 
52 Strong bond. 


105 
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Public Utilities (Continued) — 


Total Amount Fixed Charges 

funded ofthis times earnedt Price 
Company debt issue - A ~————._ Yield to COMMENT 
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Florida Power & Light Co. 
ist ~ 1954 74 5 
74 22 
Georgia Power ist & Ref. 5s, 1 118 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr. ist & Ref © “An ‘bs, 153.. 28 
. & Lt. ist & Ref. (now 1st) 


10444* 70 8.0 Caliber only fair. 
Ail owned by Am. Power & Lt. 


105* 75 é. 9 Medium grade bond. 
104* 100 3 Sound, well secured issue. 


90 ‘ 
105° Sound bond. 
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Laclede Gas _ re 
Ref. & Ext. 5s, 4 36 
ist Coll. & Ref. Cry 54s, 1953.. kiaties 36 


NC 92 : Medium grade. 
103° 63 § Junior ay issue above, tho $10 million Ref. 
& Ext. 5s pledged hereunder. 
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Massachusetts Gas Cos. 
20-year 5\%s, 1946 62 
Deb. 5s, 1955 52 
Boston Con. Gas Deb. 5s, 1947 11 


Montana Power Co. 

ist & Ref. 5s, 1943 44 

Deb. “A” 5s, 1962 44 
Nevada-Cal. El. ist Tr. 5s, 1956 31 
New England Tel. & Tel. ist “BY 4\és, 61. 88 
New Orleans Public Service 

1st & Ref. v 5s, 1955 56 

Gen. 4\¥s, 7.1.35 56 
Niagara, Lock. & Ont. Pr. ist & Ref. 5s, ’55.. 25 

North Amer. Lt. & Pr. Deb. “A” 5lés, "56. 193 
Penn. Central Lt. & Pwr? 1st 414s, 1977 28 


105 92 he issues rank equally. Both are good 
103 84 : grade bonds. 
105 104 ; More than ordinarily well-protected issue. 
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105 84 ; Of fair investment security. 

104* 64 ; Jr. to issue above and prior liens thereto. 
102144* 60 : Represents large proportion of total debt. 
100 ’53 102 ; High grade investment issue. 


oe ep 





104* 60 F None too strong. 

105 61 a Jr. to issue above and prior liens thereto. 

105* 102 x A solid security. 

10214* 43 A None too strong holding co. obligation. 

105* 74 ‘ Parent co. receivership and lower earnings 
adverse influences. 
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Philadelphia Electric Co. 
1st 5s, 1966 168 
168 


168 
168 


110 110 3 High grade bond. 

10414* 103 ; Pledge of ist 5s makes this issue almost as 
strong as one above. 

102144* 97 ‘ Gens nd. 

106* 107 , Not obligation Phil. El. Co. Good bond. 





Southern California Edison 
Gen. 5s, 11.1.39 138 
Ref. 5s, 1951 138 
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105 106 . Entitled to the highest of ratings. 
105* 102 ‘ Junior to issue above. 


105* 61 : Assumed by Std. Gas. Thin equity. 


r]eo0o |coce coe 
@)OO |bore nore 
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Gen. 5s, 1957 94 
Miss. River Power ist 5s, 1951 20 
Un. El. Lt. & Pr. of Ill. 1st ait "54 8 
West Texas hay - 5s, 1 25 
26 


10434 * 103 z Sound investment. 

105 104 ¢ Good grade bond. 

10314* 101 : Better grade issue. 

103* 58 R Under cloud Middle West debacle. 
105* 82 . Medium grade only. 
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Industrials 


~ Crucible Steel Deb. 5s, 1940 def x Still second grade, tho outlook improved. 
General Steel Castings 1st pd 5l4s, 1949... def 1 7 3 Semi-speculative, tho outlook improved. 
Inland Steel ist “A” vy Ys, 1 1.7 \ é Fundamentally a strong bond. 
New York Dock 

ist 4s, 1951 3.2 . z Secured by valuable property, tho earnings off. 

22 be : a t Junior to issue above. 

National Dairy Products Deb. 514s, 1948 6.0 : 1038%* 90 i Probably over depressed at current levels. 
Phillips Petroleum Deb. 54s, 6.1.39 def ; 101 34* : Position improved. Prospect encouraging. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. ye Deb. 5s, 1946 3.2 : 102* ‘ An investment of the highest class. 
Texas Corp. Deb. 5s, def 2 101%* 4 Medium grade. Earnings disappointing. 
aes Products Ke s ) Coll. Tr. Deb. 644s, 














SA P 100 98 ‘ ot aa lease agreement with Am. 
Tobacco. teresting issue. 
def b ; 103* 102 ‘i b Gulf Oil (Pa.) earnings, virtually guarantor 
of issue. Better grade. 


3.3 105 ’34* 99 % Still better grade, despite poor business. 





27 def def 102* 71 ‘ Semi-speculative, tho position improving. 
92 def def 105* 80 ‘ Operations approach profitable level. 








Short-Term Issues 








Chesapeake.& Ohio ist Cons. 5s............. 6.1. 30 R : NC 106 2 Investment of the highest grade. 

Consumers Power ist & Ref. 5s a 33 f E 105 105 . Exceedingly high grade issue. 

Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Gen. 5s oie 15 : 5 NC 105 : Earnings cased Bell Tel. assuming co.— 
Highest grade. 

Edison Electric Ill. (Bos.) _ mm: es 75 ‘ s 101* 102 ‘ Company enjoys a fine credit standing. 

Great Northern Power ist 5s.. Pewee oy 7 of eA 110 100 ‘ Reasonably sound issue. 

Texas Power & Light ist 5s +o 25 0 a 105 98 Of good investment caliber. 

Third Avenue R. R. ist 5s ee 5 2 re NC 91 7.7 Among the stronger traction issues. 


t Fixed charges times earned is computed on an “over all” basis. In the case of a railroad, the item includes interest on funded and other debt, rents 
for leased roads, miscellaneous, rents, etc.; in the case of a — utility it includes interest on funded and unfunded debt, subsidiary preferred dividends, 
minority interest, etc. {An entry such as "105 36 — that the bond is not callable until 1936 at the price named. * Indicates that the issue is callable 
as a whole or in part at gradually decreasing prices. Actual earnings, though in some cases based on preliminary reports. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 





In the Battle of Motor Giants 


Increased Car Buying and Profitable Diversifica- 
tion Brighten the Outlook for General Motors 


By THomas Catvert McCrary 


stockholders, which has 





IME: Pre-crash, 
1929. The deliri- 


risen from 150,000 in 





ous decade draws 
to a close amidst wild 


GENERAL MoTORS AND AuTO INDUSTRY COMPARED 
: 


1929 to 375,000, of 
whom 51% own less 
than 51 shares each; 





optimism and propa- 
ganda. 
Times are good, 
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prosperity is eternal, 500 


exports are leaping and 


TOTAL PRODUCTION ——— 


roughly equivalent to 
200,000 additional po- 
tential consumers of 
G M products. 

Let historians of the 





the U. S. A. sits atop 
the world. “Two cars 
in every garage” is a 
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depression explain 
G M’s low price in de 





slogan, an objective, a 
not unusual fact. 
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tail. Here, the fact 
will suffice that its 
43,500,000: shares of 
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States vie for most 
good road mileage, 
fleets of trucks and 
busses speed over the 
web of federal high- 
ways, the, public has 
money or credit to buy 
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greatest market handi 
cap. Note, however, 
that allowing for total 
loss of all foreign in- 
vestments, G Ms 





1933 








cars. 
With automotives 
among foremost leaders, the ticker 
quotes endless all-time highs twenty 
and thirty minutes behind time. Con- 
servative estimates of automotive pro- 
duction for the year soar above 6,000,-- 
000, and General Motors, with 32.8% 
of all passenger car business, hits 9134 
on its new 24-for-1 stock in expecta- 
tion of not less than $6.50 per share 
earnings. A few curious stockholders 
wonder why G M bothers with picay- 
une subsidiaries such as the one making 
flexible ice-trays. 
Time: Early °33. The last year of 
our national melancholy is just passed. 
Fear and inertness grip the market 
giving unwaranted ulterior motive to 
every minor international move. Auto- 
motives still draw attention, but the 
industry is in the doldrums, G M and 
Nash having been the only companies 
to show earned profits in °32. 
Politicians, francic for more revenue, 
have turned to soaking the motorist. 
Biased railroad propaganda has net 
helped, and in some states*one year’s 
truck and gasoline taxes equal the price 
of the vehicle. 
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With the bank holiday impending 
the market goes chaotic, and G M hits 
an absurd 10, more than five points be- 
low liquidation value. First quarter 
earnings of 11 cents per share force 
realization that G M is not disintegrat- 
ing, and it starts a slow upward move. 
Its little ice-tray subsidiary is rumored 
to have supplied earned profits to the 
parent company in °32, giving the curi- 
ous pause for thought on the matter of 
G M policies and foresight. 

Time: June, 1933. GM fluctuates 
between 25 and 30. Although among 
the leaders, its relative position is not 
reflective of its good record, earnings, 
management, competitive position, im- 
mediate or future outlook. 

Apparently, the investing public 
takes little cognizance of what the legal- 
ization of beer means by way of direct 
profits to G M’s refrigeration unit. Nor 


does it consider the substantial increase 


of paved highways during the past 
three years and “plans for greater in- 
crease. Most pertinent, there is little 
recognition of the*tremendous im- 
portance of the swelling list of G M 


liquidation value is 
still upwards of $15 per share. A wise 
old trader recently grinned at the mar- 
ket price and remarked, “Discounts for 
endless depression, confiscation of for: 
eign holdings, quadrupled taxation, 
apoplexy of the Board, the sudden kid: 
napping of Alfred P. Sloan, Fred Fisch: 
cr, Charles Kettering and James D. 
Mooney, and makes you listen for Ga- 
briel’s trumpet.” 

But let the investor judge for him- 
self. 

G M’s principal interest are auto 
motive. The manufacture and sale ol 
Buick, Cadillac, LaSalle, Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, and Pontiac cars constitute 
the bulk of its business, General Motors 
trucks being included in the accounts 
of the Yellow Truck & Coach Manu: 
facturing Co. While future relative 
importance of its automotive interests 
may decline in relation to other activ 
ties, automobiles will for some time 
constitute the backbone. 

As recently pointed out in THE 
MacGazINE OF WALL StREET, the auto: 
motive industry has both a near-future 
and long-swing period of prosperity 10 
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view. From a total 1929 production 
of 5,621,715 cars and trucks, the in- 
dustry's output fell to 1,431,000 in 
1932. During that period there has 
been an increasing use of cars and 
trucks in service, judging by gasoline 
consumption in relation to declining 
registrations, estimated cars in storage, 
and substantially increased mileage per 
gallon in nearly all late models. Dur- 
ing the same period, the average price 
of passenger cars has dropped from 
$828 to around $550, broadening the 
potential sales base. While the price 
trend may turn upward, it is unlikely 
to advance ahead of purchasing power. 

There are approximately 21,000,000 
passenger cars in use in the United 
States, 4,100,000 of which are on 
farms. The average life of an automo- 
bile is 6-7 years. During the past 6 
years, 18,000,000 cars have been sold, 
leaving around 3,000,000 which are 
either obsolete or worn out and need 
immediate replacement. Of the 
18,000,000 in serviceable condition, 
nearly 12,000,000 were produced prior 
to 1930 and have already seen upwards 
of half their life. Discounting export 
trade and increasing ratio of cars per 
family, the automotive replacement 
field of the future should be in excess 
of 3,000,000 cars annually. 

G M, holding its existing competi- 
tion, should sell around 1,200,000, or 


something better than its 1930 sales. 
Of more immediate significance is the 
fact that rural communities have the 


bulk of outmoded cars. The outlook 
being for a return of farm prosperity, 
automobile replacements should be 
among the first widespread farm pur- 
chases. Take a good trading example: 
in 1927, 890 bushels of wheat were 
required to pur- 
chase the average 
car; in 1929, 709; 
in 1930, 1,350; in 
1932, 1,800; and 
in June of this 
year, only 847— 
with the price of 
grain still soaring. 
Then there are 
contributing fac- 
tors such as agita- 
tion to legislate the 
fe of cars for 
safety reasons (by 
motorists and in- 
surance companies) 
radical style and 
mechanical im- 
Provement, 
Mcreasing surfaced 
roadway, greater 
Opportunity for 
Us and truck and 
their increasing 
use by railroads. 
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In its competitive position, G M has 
substantially strengthened itself during 
the depression, advancing from 32.8% 
of all passenger car sales in 1929 to 
34.5% in °30; 43.3% in °31. Last 
year, the ratio declined to 41.5%, but 
it is again on the upturn. While it 
is doubtful if any manufacturer in the 
highly competitive automotive field can 
maintain or strengthen its position con- 
sistently, G M has the advantage of 
group purchasing, inter-company sales, 
and its growing army of stockholders. 
However important these advantages 
may be, it is true, of course, that such 
a well-integrated competitor as Chrys- 
ler duplicates them in lesser degree, 
and that effective competition is com- 
ing from this company’s Plymouth 
unit. 

Although it has been the company’s 
policy not to indulge in price wars, 
something of the value of group pur- 
chasing and research may be seen in 
the case of Chevrolet. In 1918, a 
Chevrolet 4-door sedan, weighing 2,165 
pounds, sold for $1,060, or 49 cents per 
pound. In 1933, the improved sedan, 
weighing 2,830 pounds, sells for $565, 
or 20 cents per pound. In addition to 
other improvements, the heavier car 
uses less gas. 

The same tendency toward a better 
product at lower price has been evi- 
denced throughout the entire automo- 
tive industry—in Ford, Chrysler, Au- 
burn, Packard, Nash, Reo or any other 
make—perhaps explaining loss of rail 
trafic to passenger cars and trucks. 
But, to date, G M has led the field 
slightly over longer periods. 

In its foreign operations and export 
trade, G M has met keen competition 
from its foremost rivals — Ford and 


iis 


General Motors Building at Century of Progress Exposition 


Chrysler. Both competitors are now 
expanding foreign sales and manufac- 
turing facilities, and will probably cut 
in on G M to some extent. According 
to company announcements, both Ford 
and Chrysler will continue distribution 
under their own names in Europe. In 
many countries, this may be advan- 
tageous. But in Germany and England 
there has been a decided preference for 
home-company cars, both as.to type 
and name. G M's two principal for- 
eign interests are Adam Opel, A.G., 
in Germany and Vauxhall Motors in 
England. Both companies hold strong 
competitive positions in their local 
fields and have export advantages of 
preferential tariffs and national poli- 
cies. For instance, the tariff on an 
American-made car in Spain is 100%, 
whereas the same car made in England 
bears only 50%. 

In England, the automotive depres- 
sion has not been comparable to that 
in this country. In Germany, the Opel 
company has easily maintained its com- 
petitive position, but has been faced 
with local conditions even worse than 
here. However, although G M re- 
duced the asset value of its Opel in- 
vestment almost a million dollars in 
1932, reliable information is that the 
company again shows earnings and 
anticipates increasing sales. Vauxhall 
has steadily gained in production, and 
is now increasing plant facilities. 

That competition between G M, 
Ford and Chrysler will be sharp, there 
is no doubt. If anything, mechanical 
improvements will mean even more in 
European competition than here, due 
primarily to the custom in most foreign 
countries of taxing automobiles on the 
basis of horse power. Moreover, gas 
prices, ranging 
from 20 cents per 
gallon to upward 
of 45 cents, put a 
premium on oper- 
ating efficiency. 

In this country, 
the automotive 
outlook is affected 
by retail policies 
and rising material 
prices. For in- 
stance, approx- 
imately 80 pounds 
of rubber is used 
on a small sedan. 
Recently, the spot 
price has been 
down to below 3 
cents per pound. 
Now rubber has 
more than doubled. 
But although pro- 
duction costs will 
be increased, it 


may not seem wise 
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to raise retail prices of the finished 
product simultaneously. 


Earnings Gain 


For the quarter ended March 31, 
1933, consolidated earnings showed 
only $6,870,000, compared with 
$9,693,000 a year ago. But in April, 
sales totalled 87,000 cars and in May 
jumped to 98,205, favorably comparing 
with 58,000 in March of this year, and 
81,000 and 63,500 for April and May, 
1932. 

G M's close affiliation with the 
Bendix interests gives it an additional 
foothold in both automotive and avia- 
tion fields. Current trade opinion 
largely credits Vincent Bendix with 
making possible the extremely low- 
priced and radically improved cars 
which have saved the industry through- 
out the depression. 

In spite of decreased earnings, 45 
million foreign investments, and an, 
until recently, apathetic automotive 
market, G M’s low has been out of all 
relation to assets and outlook. G M 
itself has no funded debt. Of a 

70,000,000 debt of the General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corp., better than 
$55,000,000 has already been retired 
or provided for. Preferred dividends 
fluctuate slightly under $10,000,000, 
leaving common equity clear of debt 
and lying in 86 companies and a dozen 
industries. 


Financial Strength 


Earnings have dwindled, but there 
has been no operations deficit in three 
and a half years of depression. Dur- 
ing a period of consumer concealment 
and the most highly competitive auto- 
motive market to date, G M _ has 
strengthened its competitive position, 
consolidated its internal activities, 
written down assets to rock-bottom 
value, continued dividend payments 
and maintained liquidity and net work- 
ing capital within roughly $25,000,000 
of its position at the beginning of the 
depression. Note one point: Alfred P. 
Sloan recently completed the tenth 
year of his presidency. Under his 
guidance and since the du Pont inter- 
ests came into the company in 1922, 
there has never been a year of opera- 
tion deficits or passed dividends. 

The assertion that G M is in a rela- 
tively stronger financial position than 
at any previous time in its history is 
made advisedly with relation to gen- 
eral conditions, unavoidable losses, de- 
preciation of assets, present and future 
outlook. At the beginning of the de- 
pression, net working capital stood at 
$248,000,000. At the close of 1931, 
it had been increased to $273,915,923. 
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At the end of the first quarter of this 
year, it had decreased to $21,468,700, 
which takes no account of almost 
$14,000,000 in closed banks. During 
1932 the company wrote off $92,712,- 
535 against reserves for depreciation 
on surplus plant, real estate and equip- 
ment, reducing values to actual salvage. 
Until disposed of or re-employed, this 
minimum valuation relieves annual 
earnings of $7,000,000 depreciation 
charges now made applicable to divi- 
dends. The write-down followed 
$20,500,000 provided against surplus 
in 1931 for extraordinary and non-re- 
curring losses. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Dividend disbursements in excess of 
earnings cost $42,998,793 in °31, and 
$68,034,738 in °32. Excess dividends, 
plus fourteen million in closed banks, 
if they had been carried over to net 
working capital, would increase the ac- 
count to approximately $327,446,000. 
As of Maath 31, cash amounted to 
$90,162,440, against $151,152,747 on 
December 31, last. However, U. S. 
Government securities increased from 
$19,327,083 to $23,824,334, while 
other short-term marketable securities 
jumped from $2,300,865 to $21,724,- 
912. Reasonable expectation is that 
market value has risen somewhat in 
advance of broad market average. In 
addition, G M invested $12,500,000 in 
National Bank of Detroit capital stock, 
forming a new bank in partnership 
with the R. F. C. 

On the liability side of the ledger, 
U. S. and foreign income taxes quad- 
rupled for the quarter. If cash held 
in closed banks is included, current net 
assets as Of March 31 have declined 
only $11,300,000 from the previous 
quarter, while current liabilities have 
declined $17,700,000. Total reserves 
increased over $6,000,000. 

G M’s investments in wholly-owned 
and subsidiary affiliated companies are 
carried on the books at $211,000,000. 
As the company follows the policy of 
reducing values in relation to individu- 
al profits of subsidiaries, the investment 
assets are conservative. Thus, in 1932, 
its 50% owned Ethyl company is listed 
as owing $635,714 to it. 

Much of the intangible equity be- 
hind G M shares lies in the financial 
and industrial eminence and integrity 
of its board of directors and manage- 
ment. The ideals and ideas of these 
men are given background by the 
treasurer's office, which, among other 
duties, acts as a sieve for all industrial 
information and trends. Each execu- 
tive is not only a member of the man- 
aging group, but also a specialist in the 
affairs of one or more of the 86 com- 


panies. Their views are brought to 
gether at each monthly meeting for 
organization consideration. It is at 
these meetings that the forecast for the 
coming months is discussed, and opin- 
ions and information on consumer de- 
mands are scrutinized under the busi- 
ness microscope. It was at just sucha 
meeting that, distribution policies of 
the past were discarded and the sales 
activities of the Oldsmobile-Buick. 
Pontiac organizations consolidated in 
the interests of economy and broaden- 
ing dealer sales fields. 


Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning 


It seems likely that ultimately G M’s 
automotive interests will settle down to 
become the backbone of the organiza- 
tion upon a replacement basis, while 
in other lines the company will sally 
forth into higher profits. One of the 
big money makers for the next few 
years should be Frigidaire, in the past 
a leader in the refrigeration field and 
reported to be working at capacity in 
an effort to meet orders for beer cool- 
ing apparatus. Also, it is a contender 
for leadership in the air-conditioning 
field, making equipment at the present 
time for railway cars, homes, offices 
and shops. Among economic forecast- 
ers, air-conditioning is looked to as the 
big industry of the next boom, possibly 
comparable to the automotive industry 
in the past decade. Air conditioning, 
using large flow of electricity, has al 
ready stimulated the sales of Diesel 
power plants. In Macy’s store in 
New York, a half-million-dollar power 
unit made by the Winton Engine 
Corp., a subsidiary of G M, drives the 
huge air-conditioning apparatus. It is 
estimated that this unit will amortize 
itself within a few years on the basis 
of savings under current power rates. 

The Winton Corp. also enjoys better 
than 70% of all business in this coun- 
try in Diesel-equipped yachts from 7 
feet up. It also has a major portion of 
all gas-electric rail car business, being 
in no small part responsible for the 
new light-weight, super-speed, stream: 
lined passenger trains being built for 
the Union Pacific to compete with bus 
and airplane travel. 


Stake in Aviation 


Early in 1929, G M turned its at 
tention to the aviation manufacturing 
field as being closely allied with auto 
motive interests. This April, through 
General Aviation, G M expanded its 
aviation interests by acquiring dominant 
stock interests in North American Avi 
ation, General Aviation Manufactur’ 
ing, B/J Aircraft and Eastern Trans 

(Please turn to page 299) 
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Companies Which Should Show Large 


Gains in Earnings 


Prospects are Improving for Each of the Stocks 
Discussed in the Following Group—Large Earnings 





Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


O bring home the deplorable depths to which the 
a steel industry sank last year, no more need be said 
than that the Bethlehem Steel Corp., the second 
largest unit in the field, reported a net loss of more than 
$19,000,000. During 1929 the same company earned more 
than $42,000,000. Nor was any improvement registered 
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during the first quarter of 
the present year, for the 
three months resulted in a 
further loss of $5,769,451. 

This, however, appears 
to have marked the cor- 
ner. Although no specific 
figures are available, the 
improvement shown by 
the steel industry during 
the second quarter of this 
year has been one of the 
most remarkable features 
of the current upturn and 
it cannot be doubted that 
Bethlehem has _ received 
its full share of the bet- 
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ter business. Currently, 
the company is probably 
making a little money on the preferred stock and, although 
some slight summer recession in steel operations is not 
unlikely, it is quite probable that the year’s record activity 
takes place in the fall. Should this be the case, common 
earning power might be restored even this year. 

Apart from the demand for steel which will be created 
by the general increase in business activity, the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. is in a particularly good position to benefit from 
scheduled governmental expenditures. Its structural sub- 
sidiary, the McClintic-Marshall Co., may be expected to 
supply a fair share of the steel going into bridges and 
buildings of the public works program. Other subsidiaries 
are engaged in shipbuilding, the manufacture of armor 
plate, and ordnance. These undoubtedly will bid on any 
ooigg for warships which the Government may care 
o let. 

Financially, the Bethlehem Steel Corp. is still strongly 
situated, despite the losses occasioned by depression. At 
the end of last year cash and marketable securities stood 
at nearly $47,000,000, compared with $50,300,000 at the 
end of the previous year. That liquid funds registered such 
a small decline, in view of the fact that funded debt was 
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reduced nearly $11,000,000, that $2,300,000 was spent for 
additions and improvements, and that dividends of $6,600,- 
000 were distributed last year, may be attributed mainly 
to a $16,000,000 reduction in inventory. 

The 3,200,000 shares of Bethlehem common are junior 
to a funded debt of $126,000,000 and to $93,000,000 in 
preferred stock. There are also small amounts of sub- 
sidiary common stock outstanding. In anything like normal 
times the business done by the company is quite capable 
of supporting this capitalization and in view of the outlook 
there is no reason for common stockholders to be unduly 
fearful of the moderate amount of back dividends which 
have accumulated on the preferred. These accumulations 
may, of course, hold the common stock back for a time. 
but it may be expected gradually to work higher from 
current levels of $44 a share as the present promising out- 
look is more nearly fulfilled. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


EW groups were harder hit than the merchandising 
F companies during the period from the end of 1929 
to the beginning of 1933. They suffered from 
every direction. Many of them, and notably the mail order 
houses, were in the midst of carrying out some form of 
expansion just as the crash came and naturally found that 
they had embarked upon 
a costly experiment. They 
all found the curtailing of 
overhead expense in line 
with the slackening of 
public purchasing power 
to be an impossible task. 
Finally, the steady decline 
in commodity prices 
brought in its train an im- 
portant inventory problem 
which necessitated con- | ] 
stant write-offs. 
As the largest merchan- ert 
dising company in the | || 
country, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. naturally was not 
immune to these adverse 
influences. For the thir- 
teen months ended January 28, 1933, the company reported 
a consolidated net loss of $2,543,651, compared with net 
income of more than $12,000,000 for the previous calendar 
year. Moreover, in the later period deductions from sur- 
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plus totalling nearly $17,000,000, were made for various 
contingencies, reserves and write-downs. 

The company entered the present year in none too strong 
a position. The adverse years had reduced considerably 
cash and marketable securities. The company’s home-build- 
ing department, which makes loans on mortgages, might 
easily have resulted in losses greater than reserves provided 
had general business continued downward. Notes payable 
stood at $26,000,000, compared with $12,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1932. Also, there was a contingent liability of 
about $1,000,000 under a contract with the Julius Rosen- 
wald Estate. Finally, and most important of all, the com- 
pany was still losing money from its operations. 

The greater part, if not all, the troubles of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. can be laid at the door of falling prices. Conse- 
quently, when the course of prices reversed itself rapid 
improvement was registered. Towards the end of March 
the company stopped losing money and has remained in 
the “black” since that time. While sales for the four weeks 
to June 18 were some 172% under those of the same 
period last year, this is largely attributed to delay in mail- 
ing the summer catalog this year. Sales for the four weeks 
ended May 21 were less than 10% under those of the cor- 
responding previous period. 

While it is true that Sears will probably require a year 
or more of good business to repair the ravages of depression, 
nevertheless the common stockholders may expect to benefit 
before too long a time has elapsed. It might be noted that 
the claims of no bonds nor preferred stocks have to be 
satisfied first, for the company’s sole capitalization consists 
of 4,939,876 shares of no-par common stock—if one is 
willing to concede that a subsidiary funded debt of $99,000 
is of negligible consequence. For a company which is re- 
covering real earning power as rapidly as Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., the current price of $37 a share for the common 
stock is not perhaps as excessive as it would seem to one 
basing his appraisal on the immediate past. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 


NCORPORATED in New Jersey in 1910, the Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. made a profit in each of the 


twenty subsequent years. In 1931 and 1932, how- 
ever, the forces of depression became too strong and the 
company lost money. Sales in 1932 were but a fourth of 
those in the peak years and in addition to a drastic 
decline in sales the com- 
pany had to contend with 
a period of disastrous 
price-cutting. 

While the price-cutting 
has been largely adjusted, 
the small and unsatisfac- 
tory volume of business 
has -continued well into 
the present year. Never- 
theless, if the company has 
not yet turned the corner, 
ELA the turn is definitely an 
od immediate prospect. Gen- 
li] eral business continues its 
CJFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJ ff steady gains and this is 
t 1932 JL./9334 certain to cause an in- 

crease in’ miscellaneous 
construction, using ce- 
ment. But still more important, there is the huge program 
of public works planned by the Government. Roads, 
bridges, tunnels, dams and most of the other major divi- 
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sions obviously will require vast quantities of cement. 

The plants of the Alpha Portland Cement Co. are 
strategically located to obtain contracts for material enter- 
ing into works east of the Mississippi. The company 
owns and operates, or leases and operates, ten of these 
plants with a combined capacity of about 13,000,000 bar- 
rels of cement a year. They are located at Martins Creek, 
Pa.. Alsen, N. Y., Jamesville, N. Y., Manheim, W. Va, 
Birmingham, Ala., Ironton, Ohio, Bellevue, Mich., La 
Salle, Ill., and at Alpha, Mo., about twelve miles from 
St. Louis. 

Capitalization consists of $2,000,000 in 7% preferred 
stock of $100 par value, and 711,000 shares of common 
stock of no-par value, of which 40,000 shares are held in 
the company’s own treasury. There is no funded debt. 
Financial position is strong, with current assets on March 
31, 1933, amounting to $7,571,885, the greater part of 
which was in the form of cash and marketable securities. 
Current liabilities totalled only $261,000. 

All this makes a very favorable background to the main 
consideration that the demand for cement will shortly in- 
crease—in all probability very greatly increase. Yet, it 
were foolish to lose sight of the fact that this is still mainly 
a prospect and that in rising from a low of $534 a share 
this year to current levels of $21, the company’s stock has 
discounted at least a fair measure of business improvement. 
Nevertheless, recognizing the obvious risks and taking care 
that one’s individual position is adjusted to them, it seems 
probable that the common stock of the Alpha Portland 
— Co. will be justified in selling higher over a period 
of time. 


Sun Oil Co. 


HILE the Sun Oil Co. is not perhaps as well 

known as some of its larger contemporaries, it 

nevertheless has a number of claims to distinc 
tion. It is, for example, a company which succeeded in 
reporting a profit for each of the depression years. Also, 
few companies are more conservatively and _ successfully 
managed. Sun charges the 
cost of acquiring lease- 
holds, development and C60 
drilling, except equip- 
ment, to Expense, instead 
of capitalizing such out- 
lay and amortizing it over 
a period of years as do 
most companies in the 
same field. 

Partly because of this 
and other similar book - 
keeping practices, the ac- 
counts of the Sun Oil Co. 
do not fully reveal the 
company’s size and im- 
portance. With total re- 
sources stated at less than 
$100,000,000, who would 
believe that activities embraced every phase of the petroleum 
industry? In this country, Sun owns leases on more than 
23,000 acres of proven oil land and leases on some 2,000,’ 
000 acres of undeveloped land. Through ownership of 
stock in the Beacon Oil Co., it obtains an interest i 
Venezuela oil lands. Among other physical assets are 
trunk pipe lines, steel tank cars, a fleet of ocean-going tank: 
ers, and 500, or more, filling stations. In addition, a pros 
perous. shipyard is owned and operated and it might 
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noted that the Government has proposed a large naval 
construction program which might be the cause of sub- 
stantial activity in this division of the business. 

The capitalization of the Sun Oil Co. consists of 100,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 1,591,110 shares of common stock without par 
value. There is also a small minority interest. Funded 
debt totals $11,864,000. For last year, the company’s earn- 
ings were equivalent to $2.35 a common share, compared 
with $1.63 for 1931. Inasmuch as a conservative common 
dividend of $1 only is paid, it would seem from the past 
record that this disbursement were in no danger, despite 
the fact that conditions in the oil industry are still far 
from satisfactory. ‘There is, however, an excellent pros- 
pect, either through governmental intervention or other- 
wise, that the present period of reckless and uneconomical 
competition will shortly be brought to a close. In addition 
to the $1 distributed in cash. Sun last year paid a stock 
dividend of 3%. 

Because the Sun Oil Co. during all the depression years 
steadily pursued a policy of keeping its plant and equip- 
ment at the point of greatest efficiency, it is now in an 
excellent position to resist a further period of oil industry 
chaos, in the unlikely event that this should come to pass 
after all. At the same time, it may be expected to obtain 
the benefit from a return to sanity. The stock is currently 
quoted around $44 a share and, while this is not cheap 
today, the company’s basis strength is such that time easily 
could justify still higher levels. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 


OR the most part, asbestos products fall into the 


category of capital expenditures and it is always capi- 
tal expenditures in contrast to current expenditures 


which suffer most severely during depressions. For this 
reason, Johns-Manville Corp., one of the world’s leading 
manufacturers of asbestos products, found the past few 
years among the most trying of its existence. Building 
activity fell to extremely low levels and thereby adversely 
affected the company’s two most important divisions, roof- 
ing and insulation. At the same time such miscellaneous 
divisions as automobile brake-lining, sound proofing, and 
general replacements also did poorly. 

Reflecting these conditions, Johns-Manville reported a 
net loss of $2,680,873 for last year, compared with a net 
profit of $583,792 for 1931. Also, for the first three 
months of the current year there was a net loss of $953,- 
799, compared with a net loss of $912,607 in the corre- 
sponding previous period. This, however, is merely for 
the record.” Such an adverse precedent has nothing what- 
soever to do with the company’s current business, nor with 
what it may be expected to do in the immediate future. 

Although building is still running in all probability 
somewhat behind the corresponding period of last year, the 
gap has been narrowing rapidly. If it has not already 
happened, this gap should close altogether very shortly. 
Such gains should find reflection in the business of the 
Johns-Manville Corp. Moreover, the company’s brake- 
lining activities should be in full swing at the present time 
in view of the remarkable production currently being re- 
ported from the automobile industry. Also, undoubtedly 
there has been a pick-up in other miscellaneous divisions. 
Finally, the company should not only be an important 
direct beneficiary of the Government's huge public works 
Program, but the stimulation which this will give to resi- 
dential construction in general should be helpful. 


Johns-Manville is conservatively capitalized and strong 
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financially. Capitalization consists solely of 75,000 shares 
of 7% cumulative preferred stock of $100 par value and 
750,000 shares of common stock of no-par value. At the 
end of last year, current assets amounted to $10,953,287, 
of which more than $4,500,000 was in the form of cash, 
United States Treasury notes or Canadian Government 
bonds. 

It may seem, perhaps, 
remembering that 60 
preferred dividends were 
omitted last March and 
that the company’s im- 
provement in activity is 
still largely prospective, 
that the rise of the com- 
mon stock from a low this 
year of $1214 a share to 
current levels of $52, has 
over-discounted a favor- 
able future. Without a 
doubt, present prices dis- 
count some part of the 
future promise and a 
stock in such a position is 
always subject to the pos- 
sibility of sharp set-backs as the well justified optimism of 
holders temporarily wanes. Nevertheless, for those willing 
to ignore such fluctuations, time will probably prove the 
a to have been not too excessively valued at current 
evels. 
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Commercial Solvents Corp. 


HE common stock of the Commercial Solvents Corp. 
has recently been strong and active. While this may 
be said to be partly the result of sympathetic reac- 

tion to the rest of the market, it is more largely a reflection 
of the company being in a position to benefit handsomely 
from the improvement which has taken place in general 
business activity. As the name suggests, the company is 
primarily a manufacturer of solvents and caters to the 
artificial silk, artificial leather, paint and varnish, plastic, 
explosive, drug, photographic, printing ink, and a score 
of other industries. 

Moreover, Commercial Solvents is in the happy posi- 
tion of having materially increased its inventory last year 
when prices were low. Full-scale operations were main- 
tained at the company’s Peoria plant, despite the slackened 
demand for the output, and it became necessary to add 
8,000,000 gallons in storage facilities. Research activities 
have been kept up and the company expects to continue to 
introduce new products from time to time as they are 
perfected. With repeal of prohibition, it hardly would 
occasion surprise should the company enter the liquor busi- 
ness and, although Commercial Solvents’ prosperity seems 
well assured from current operations, this is an added 
speculative appeal. 

Capitalization consists solely of 2,530,255 shares of com- 
mon stock of no-par value. There is neither preferred stock 
nor funded debt. Financial position is very strong, despite 
the piling up of inventories. At the end of last year, 
current assets amounted to $6,328,685, excluding the com- 
pany’s own stock held as an investment, and of this $2,541,- 
911 was in the form of cash and United States Government 
securities. Current liabilities totalled only $320,537. 

Last year the earnings of the Commercial Corp. were 
equivalent to 50 cents a share, compared with 83 cents 

(Please turn to page 291) 
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The Readers’ Forum is intended exclusively to serve in the discussion of problems 


of general investment interest. 


It welcomes free expression of opinion. 


The services 


of this department also are available for answering investment questions of general 
interest excluding inquiries regarding the position or prospects of individual securities. 








“Executive-Directors”’ 


Editor, READERS’ ForuM: 


The underlying cause of our cor- 
porate mismanagement and _ salary 
scandals such as that of Bethlehem 
Steel, American Tobacco and many 
other companies, is the increasing 
prevelance of the “executive-director.” 

For instance. S. S. Kresge Co., year 
1932, six out of ten, or the majority 
of the board of directors are the high- 
est executive officers. 

American Home Products, 1932, five 
of the highest executives sit on a board 
of eleven directors, short one only, of 
a majority. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey for 
1932 shows six of the higher executive 
officers are members of their board of 
directors of seventeen. 

With this set up in practically all 
our companies, is it any wonder that 
exorbitant salaries, bonus grabs, man- 
agement profit schemes on gross in- 
comes and heavily over staffed officer 
set ups is the order of the day? 

The executive-director sits as judge, 
jury and executioner of his own acts 
and sentences, while no one represents 
the actual interest of the stockholder; 
in fact, they just pretend to, while all 
are working industriously for the “in- 
side-ring.” 

I hoped to see this evil corrected in 
the new Securities Act, but not enough 
interest was taken by the stockholders 
at large to incorporate it in the law, 
and we must now depend on an amend- 
ment to same at the next session of 
Congress. 

Meantime, I would suggest that all 
proxies be limited to “directors only.” 
something like this—Provipep, This 
proxy shall not be voted for any execu- 
tive officer as a director, which will 
serve as a gentle hint that—“We do 
not approve.”"-—C. L. Allender, Little- 
ton, W. Va. 


Epiror’s Note: One of the points 
of contention betwen Allied Chemical 
and some of its stockholders is based 
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on this same question of “excutive- 
directors.” 


A “Free Trader’’ 


Editor, READER’S FORUM: 

Are you willing to meet some more 
arguments of the free-traders and dis- 
cuss what they claim to be facts? Your 
remarks under “Our Part in the For- 
eign Debt Tangle” (June 23, 1932, 
page 420) shows you believe in a pro- 
tective policy in spite of our being a 
creditor nation. You evidently believe 
that the tariff was responsible for the 
standard of living we had in 1929 and 
previously. In the broadcast of the 
“National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education” Mr. Philip G. Wright 
stated that “Wages in the unprotected 
industries are as high or higher than 
wages in the protected industries.” He 
also stated that it is a curious fact that 
European manufacturers fear the com- 
petition of no country more than that 
of the United States, even with its 
higher wages.” He also stated that 
when England was on a free trade 
basis, wages were higher than on the 
continent “where protection had been 
a part of the national policies for many 
years.” Do you dispute these state- 
ments as facts? If not, then how can 
our standard of living be due to the 
tariff? Is it not due, instead, to our 
use of labor saving machinery?—John 
M. Woods, Buffalo, N. Y. 


How Long Should Bonds Run? 


Editor, READER'S FoRUM: 

It would be interesting to see those 
Congressmen who are now struggling 
to devise sound legislation for the pro- 
tection of the investor attempt to solve 
the jig-saw puzzle as to what consti- 
tutes the proper lifetime of corporate 
obligations. It was purely a matter of 
chance that many companies had bonds 
mature during the boom years, when 


they could be easily refinanced, or even 
replaced by stock issues. Others, less 
fortunate, have had fixed obligations 
mature during the depression and thus, 
largely through the chance element of 
time, have found themselves financially 
embarrassed. All extremes of maturity 
can be found in the markets. Although 
a debt carries with it the presumed obli- 
gation of repayment at a specified time, 
some railroad and public utility com 
panies have succeeded in obtaining in- 
vestment funds for an almost indef- 
nite future or at least as long as inter- 
est can be paid. For example, West 
Shore 4s mature in the year 2361, or 
428 years from date: while American 
Power & Light 6s mature in the year 
2016, or 83 years hence. Scores of 
other long-term issues could be cited. 
Indeed, there are bond issues in some 
cases which are not redeemable at all. 
In theory, perhaps, bonds protected by 
sinking fund provision and reasonable 
maturity date are more desirable, but, 
after all, no bond is better than the 
earned income behind it, whatever its 
maturity. —L. A. S., Queens, L. I. 


A Private Investment Trust 


Editor, READER’Ss FoRuM: 


In the small private Investment Trust 
to which I belong, we have instituted a 
practice which is proving so satisfac 
tory that I would like to pass it along 
for the benefit of other investment 
groups. 

Two men of varying viewpoint are 
each asked to keep close watch on the 
identical list of stocks. They present 
their analyses and views at the regular 
meetings and the group thereupon de’ 
cides as to its policies. Not only does 
this make for more accurate judgment, 
but has been productive of numerous 
points in regard to various securities 
which we have examined that I am 
sure would have escaped any single 
investigator. Each member is com 

(Please turn to page 296) 
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of production, distribution, 
and trade up to a level which 
is 30% higher than a year 
ago at this season. This marked improvement is closely 







i paralleled by New Orders placed with the country’s basic 
nie industries which, according to the latest point just entered 





upon that graph, have registered the sharpest increase of 




















Taking the Pulse of Business 


— New Orders Gain Sharply 





FURTHER sharp rise — General Productive Activity Higher and retail prices are off about 
A diy. ietex ducing Bit oo egies a fone emearee ee 
the past fortnight has brought — Rail Outlook Better ducer’s goods, where raw 
the average physical volume aw Stest Diiaieas Actes material prices averaged at 


least 50% higher than last 
year, steel output has risen 
by 200%, lumber cut has 
gained 50%, and cotton purchased by domestic mills is 
over 100% above last year’s takings at this time! So far 
as recovery from the present depression is concerned, it 
is quite evident that the motivating factor has not been 
a conspicuous rush for goods on the part of impoverished 
ultimate consumers; but rather a stupendous speculation in 
inventories by manufacturers, middlemen, and merchants 
in anticipation of yet higher prices. 

Thus far it has been easy enough for business to finance 
all this creation and hoarding of goods, by means of cash 
on hand or through book credits, without calling upon the 
banks for assistance; so that the Cost of Business Credit 
continues to recede under the pressure of a steady return 
flow of hoarded money and continued open market pur- 
chases of Government securities by the Federal Reserve 
banks. But it is evident that the next important problem 
is to sell this accumulating supply of goods to a population 
whose pocketbook has been drained by three years of un- 
employment, reduced incomes, and depleted savings. 
Hence the emphasis which is now being placed by the 
Administration upon the urgent necessity of building up 
purchasing power by putting men to work at higher wages; 
while raising the price of agricultural commodities and pro- 
hibiting the vicious practice of selling goods below cost. 











de any single month in the past eight years, and indicates 
cially that bookings are now running about 25% ahead of last 
turity ye Of course, current comparisons are unusually favor- 
hough able, because last year at this time business was dragging 
1 obi. around the lowest level of the depression; yet measured 
tia even by normal standards there is no question that condi- 
6, tions in every line of* industry have improved greatly 
need during the past few months. This is especially noticeable 
. in such highly fluctuating industries as leather, textiles, 
ndef automobiles and steel—a circumstance which is in keeping 
ee with the highly speculative character of the recovery in 
4 its present stage. 
1, of While it is undoubtedly true that recovery started last 
pes July from a firm foundation of abnormally suspended con- 
ae sumption, the most cursory examination of recent busi- 
. of ness statistics leaves little doubt that recent phenomenal 
ited. gains have been preponderately in the field of produc- 
4 er's, and not consumer’s, goods. Thus we find, as indica- 
all. tive of the demand for consumer’s goods, that department 
4 tore sales are 2% lower than a year ago, while payrolls 
but, 
the 
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With this accomplished, such problems as currency stabili- 
zation, lower tariffs, debt adjustments, and reduced taxes, 
will be relatively easy to solve. In the meantime it appears 
from the foreign trade reports for May (a month of dollar 
depreciation and rising prices) that foreigners have less 
to fear from our failing dollar than had previously been 
supposed. The fact is that expectations of yet higher do- 
mestic prices have stimulated our imports more than our 
exports. Just at present, as may be gathered from the 
following more detailed review, we are more interested 
in discounting an expanding domestic market than in push- 
ing our exports. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—For the first time since April of 1931, steel 
operations are at 50% of capacity, and additional gains 
are expected in the near future. It is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of this industry, however, that the activity varies 
widely according to locality, ranging from 34% in Eastern 
Pennsylvania to 82% in New England where business is 
booming with the textile mills at capacity. Tin plate mills 
are averaging 95% to 100% of capacity. Of course a 
large part of this recent rise in activity springs from a 
desire to place orders at current prices before costs and 
prices are advanced under the labor provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. In fact prices have 
already risen slowly, and several of the more fortunately 
situated companies are at last earning moderate profits. 


METALS—Metal shares are still exhibiting strength in 
the market under stimulus of advances in prices quoted for 
non-ferrous metals. At 47 cents, all of the world’s tin 
mines are now operating at a profit; while 8 cents for 
copper has pulled several of the lower cost producers of 
this metal out of the red. The outlook for lead is much 
brightened by the prospective demand for paint which 
will arise from huge public works expenditures. 


PETROLEUM—Rising consumption of gasoline, more 
effective control of crude output, and the imminent adop- 
tion of a code of fair competition by the industry have com- 
bined to bring about a sharply improved outlook for rising 
profits among the producers of petroleum and its refined 
products. Prices for 


two years ago, it is almost startling to learn that net op 
erating income in May was 157% ahead of last year, and 
only 1% lower than in May, 1931. If general business 
conditions continue to improve, the threat of receivership 
will be lifted from a number of roads this year; while many 
of the stronger systems will soon be in a position to make 
much needed repairs and purchase more efficient equip. 
ment. In this program they will be aided by the Govern. 
ment, under provisions of the National Recovery Act. 
Better times for the railroads will be translated into almos 
boom business for equipment companies. 


TOBACCO—Withdrawal of cigarettes from bonded 
warehouses in May amounted to over 12.8 billions, the 
largest for any single month on record, and recorded an 
unprecedented increase of 4.1 billions, or close to 50%, 
over May of last year. This has wiped out the small drop 
during the first four months of the year, and produced a 
net gain for the five months of 9.5% over the correspond. 
ing period in 1931. The great rise in withdrawals of 
cigarettes in May did not hurt manufactured tobacco; al- 
though it was from the latter type of tobacco that it had 
been presumed the cigarette industry would recover its 
volume. In view of the comparatively small rise of recent 
months in the country’s payrolls, it scarcely seems reason- 
able to attribute this phenomenal increase in cigarette with 
drawals to any proportionate rise in ultimate’ consumption. 
A more probable explanation is a rush on the part of 
jobbers and retailers to stock up in advance of a rise in 
wholesale prices which has been rumored for the past few 
weeks. The proportionately large jump in withdrawals of 
the highest priced cigars, to 239,000 in May this year from 
93,000 last May, could be attributed to the bull market in 
‘common stocks. Withdrawals of snuff and other manufac: 
tured tobacco was still below a year ago; while 5-cent 
cigars made an 11% better showing than last year. 


Conclusion 


In practically all industries there is feverish haste at 
the present time to produce and accumulate goods in antici’ 
pation of yet higher costs and rising prices. Hand-to-mouth 
buying, which was the slogan while prices were crumbling, 
has given place with a vengeance to the scramble to build 

up inventories which 





oil and for gasoline 
have been advanced 
sharply in Texas, from 
which the gains have 
spread rapidly to the 
East Coast, and thence 
to California. If im- 
preveness in general 
usiness conditions can 
be maintained, the not 
distant future now 
holds promise of great 
prosperity for the oil 
industry, where cur- 
rent inventories have 
been acquired at un- 
precedentedly 1 ow 
prices. 


THE TREND OF 


RAILS—With gross 
revenues of the first 52 
railroads to report: for 
May up only fraction- 
ally above May last 
year, and off 30% from 
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Changes in Major Commodity Price Groups for the 
Fortnight Ended June 24, 1933 


was witnessed while 
prices were sky 
rocketing after the 
world war. The pub 
lic’s appetite for goods 
is probably as keen 
now as then; but its 
purchasing power. 1s 
much lower and must 
be built up if the pres 
ent wave of speculative 
activity is not to col 
lapse and leave us in 
a worse plight than 
ever before. It is per 
haps this uncertainty 
which has prevented 
50 the Common Stock In: 
dex since our last issue, 
and until very recently, 
from participating very 
enthusiastically in 

wild upturn in the 
great majority of raw 
material prices. - 
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Building materials 
Chemicals 
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(An unweighted index of weekly closing prices; compensated for stock dividends, splitups, 
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Answers to Inquiries 











The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL StREET will answer, by mail 
or telegram, inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be interested, or on the stand- 
ing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities. 

3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 

Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP. 

I have a small profit on 100 shares of 
International Business Machines Corp. Do 
you believe it would be advisable for me 
to take it at this time or do you think its 
business outlook warrants even higher 


prices. I would appreciate your opinion at 
this time —A. K. P., Hartford, Conn. 


Continuing the downward trend of 
earnings in evidence during 1932, prof- 
its of International Business Machines 
Corp. for the initial quarter of 1933 
declined to $1,502,206 or $2.13 a share 
on the no-par capital stock, from 
$1,894,000 or $2.69 a share in the first 
quarter of last year. However, a re- 
cent bulletin of the company indicated 
that sales volume during the month of 
May in both the foreign and domestic 
divisions was the best registered during 
the past 21 months. Thus, it is quite 
possible that the semi-annual report 
will reveal common stock profits closely 
approximating, if not exceeding, those 
of a year earlier. Looking further 
ahead, International Business Machines 
should benefit from any amicable inter- 
national trede relations resulting from 
the world economic conference cur- 
rently being held in London. Further- 
more, the company has a substantial 
backlog of new products and improve- 
ments in the process of development 
and which, in the opinion of the man- 
agement, will open new sources of 
revenues and profits. We maintain a 
favorable attitude.toward the future 


prospects of International Business 
Machines, and counsel the maintenance 
of your present position in the capital 
stock. 


AMERICAN SNUFF CO. 

Will you kindly tell me if American 
Snuff will benefit in like proportion with 
the pick-up in general business. I have 75 
shares which I have been carrying for 
some time and I am wondering tf one of 
the other tobacco companies might offer 
greater profit possibilities, without too 
great a sacrifice of income and safety.— 
M. M. P., Dayton, Ohio. 


In common with other companies 
operating in the same field, profits of 
American Snuff Co. declined moderate- 
ly during last year, in comparison with 
those of 1931. Net income for the 
calendar year 1932 amounted to 
$1,818,025 or $3.59 a common share, 
after allowing for dividends on the 6% 
preferred stock, against $1,916,132 or 
$3.81 a share in the year 1931. 
Despite lower earnings, American 
Snuff Co. was able to strengthen its 
already satisfactory financial condition. 
As of December 31, last, total current 
assets amounted to $13,745,899 of 
which cash alone amounted to $2,040,- 
970 against total current liabilities of 
only $949,018. It is apparent from 
the May report of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau that the downward trend 
of snuff consumption has been checked, 
since output for that month amounted 


to 3,192,611 pounds, against 2,812,993 
pounds in the month of May, 1932. 
Based on the assumption that the im 
provement can be sustained during the 
greater part of the remaining months 
of the current year, 1933 results should 
make favorable comparison with those 
registered last year. While other 
tobacco stocks may offer more inter: 
esting speculative possibilities, the 
shares of American Snuff Co. certainly 
merit favorable consideration on an in: 
come basis, and in the light of your 
circumstances, we advocate mainte: 
nance of your present position. 


DRUG, INC. 


I have 150 shares of Drug, Inc., pw- 
chased at levels well above present prices. 
It has paid dividends and I have not wor- 
ried much about its market price as I fell 
it would come back when general business 
improved. But now I am wondering what 
will be the result if the company divides / 
its business into its original compames. ! 
realize that many of its units are profitable 
but what about Liggett’s? Would it 
better to sell now or do you advise me 
hold and await further developments?— 
T. T. R., Nashville, Tenn. 


Although the actual decentralization 
plans of Drug, Inc., have not yet been 
formulated and considerable time may 
be required to work gut the details, it 
is understood that directors are giving 
serious consideration to the idea 0 
splitting up the unit into the compo 
nent parts from which it was originally 
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built up in the period from 1928 
to 1930. One such plan, as yet only 
in the rumor stage, involves the ex- 
change of underlying stocks for each 
100 shares of Drug, Inc., in the ratio 
of 50 shares of United Drug, 50 shares 
of Sterling Products, 10 shares of Bris- 
tolMyers, 10 Shares of Vick Chemical 
and 5 shares of Life-Savers, Inc. The 
Louis K. Liggett Co., the retail chain- 
store division of the business, is now in 
receivership and efforts are being made 
to reduce the burdensome long-term 
leases at high rentals on many of its 
stores, which were responsible in large 
part for the difficulties of the chain. 
There is even some talk of withdraw- 
ing from the retail end of the business 
altogether, which might prove advis- 
able since the company has always 
made better profits on its own manu- 
factures than in selling advertised 
brands made by others. The Liggett 
chain is a subsidiary of United Drug 
and any equities therein would accrue 
to the stockholders in the latter issue, 
when distributed. It is probable that 
the manufacturing subsidiaries would 
be combined and that stock also given 
to holders of Drug, Inc. The com- 
pany recently disposed of its control- 
ling interests in the English unit, 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., avoiding 
the difficulties of foreign exchange and 
receiving the equivalent of $26,000,- 
000 therefor, it is understood. In spite 
of the losses sustained by the Liggett 
unit, the enterprise reported a profit 
equal to 93 cents a share for the first 
quarter of this year, comparing well 
with the 1932 results of $3.84 a share. 
Therefore, we see no cause for alarm 
over your holdings and advocate reten- 
tion for further developments. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


Lam holding 125 shares of Atlantic Re- 
fnng Co., my average price being about 
4. I realize that this company showed 
quite a substantial loss for the first quar- 
ler but it seems to me that it is in a most 
fevorable position to benefit with the clear- 
ng up of over-production and other factors 
that have been holding back the industry. 
If you think that there is an opportunity 
for profit I would like to buy at this time, 
thus averaging down my original price. 1 
will await your advice, as it has been most 
helpful and profitable to me in the past.— 
Le i L., Seattle, Wash. 


_ Although it is true that Atlantic Re- 
hning sustained a loss of $3,127,000 
lor the first quarter. of 1933, compared 
with a profit of $435,000 equal to 16 
tents a share in the corresponding 
Period a year before, these figures do 
not adequately reflect the company’s 
potential earning power under normal 
conditions. Its net income of $3,918,- 
021 or $1.45 a share for 1932 was well 
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below the average for the past ten 
years and under the more favorable 
influences of stabilization of produc- 
tion and rising prices now in view, the 
company should be able to do better 
than last year’s record in the near 
future. Its financial condition has 
always been satisfactory, as shown by 
the current assets on December 31, 
1932, of $40,149,281 including 
$6,647,191 cash, the latter item alone 
exceeding all current lidbilities of 
$5,204,248. Total funded debt of 
$14,070,793 is very moderate, amount- 
ing to less than half of the current 
assets and the bonds are not due until 
1937. Hence, no large burden of fixed 
charges is carried and no danger exists 
from that source. Higher oil prices 
should be reflected in larger inventory 
values at present, offsetting the write- 
downs of that item in the past and im- 
proving both quick assets and earnings 
for the current period. With the Gov- 
ernment’s aggressive plans for better- 
ing industrial conditions and the oil in- 
dustry’s favorable position to benefit by 
Government supervision, the shares of 
this well-managed unit seem poised for 
higher values eventually. Thus, you 
are not only justified in retaining your 
present commitment but we are not 
opposed to further conservative pur- 
chases to average down, upon any mar- 
ket weakness. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoO. 


I have 100 shares of Phillips Petroleum 
bought 2 years ago at 325%. I had been 
advised to buy this stock “to average’ at 
considerably below today’s prices, but hesi- 
tated to do so because of the unsettled 
conditions in the oil industry. I would like 
to know now whether you advise retaininy 
this stock, and whether you would recom- 
mend purchasing more at current prices. 
—R. N. S., Boston, Mass. 


In reflection of the unsatisfactory 
conditions prevailing in the industry 
as a whole, profits of Phillips Petrol- 
eum Co., before depreciation, deple- 
tion, etc., declined to $1.428,214 dur- 
ing the initial quarter of the current 
year, from $3,095,070 reported for the 
corresponding interval of last year. 
After reserves for depreciation, deple- 
tion, etc., a net loss of $2,179,621 was 
sustained during the later period, 
against a deficit of $2,136,922 during 
the first three months of 1932. The 
decline in operating profits was at- 
tributed directly to price-cutting, since 
volume of business handled during the 
first three months of 1933 was larger 
than that registered in any first quar- 
ter since the company’s inception. As 
this is being written, a conference of 
the nation’s gasoline and oil marketing 
representatives is being held at Chi- 


cago, with a view toward stabilizing 
prices. It is intimated by well-informed 
sources that because of the Govern- 
ment’s interest and influence in the 
situation, favorable results will be ac- 
complished. By virtue of the satisfac- 
tory trade position enjoyed by Phillips 
Petroleum Co., we are rather optimis- 
tic relative to the earnings outlook for 
the balance of the current year. With 
this thought in mind, we regard the 
common stock as offering interesting 
speculative possibilities and endorse ad- 
ditional purchase on any price reces- 
sion. 


SKELLY OIL CO. 


What do you think of Skelly Oil? I 
will appreciate any information you can 
give me regarding its present situation and 
prospects. I have 200 shares at an aver- 
age cost of 19%, and would like to know 
whether to hold this stock, or take my 
loss and buy something else—T. K. M., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Skelly Oil, like most of the smaller 
units in the industry, as well as some 
larger ones, has been adversely affected 
as to earnings in recent years by the 
chaotic conditions prevailing therein, 
having reported losses throughout 
1931 and 1932. The first quarter of 
1933 brought no change in this situa- 
tion, a net deficit of $1,282,679 being 
sustained, compared with a loss of 
$278,628 for the corresponding period 
of 1932. Nevertheless, the company’s 
finances were strengthened, rather than 
weakened, in spite of unprofitable oper- 
ations last year; current assets on De- 
cember 31, 1932, of $9,861,234 were 
5.4 times current liabilities of $1,801,- 
271, whereas the ratio was 4.6 to 1 at 
the end of 1931. High liquidity is 
found in the fact that cash alone at 
the close of 1932 was $5,259,589 or 
nearly three times total current debt, 
and notes payable were only $51,602 
indicating that no short-term bank bor- 
rowing was necessary. Funded debt 
of $11,000,873 is not excessive by com- 
parison with total assets of $45,152,- 
179 and these debentures are not due 
until 1939. Substantial economies 
have been effected and efforts along 
this line are being pressed, so that full 
benefit may be expected from the high- 
er prices now prevailing and antici- 
pated for the near future, in both 
crude and refined petroleum products. 
Government supervision of the indus- 
try in co-operation with the oil com- 
panies themselves should doubtless re- 
sult in a rapid correction of the evils 
that have beset the trade in past 
months in the form of over-production 
and ruthless price-cutting, so that we 
see nothing to be gained by taking a 

(Please turn to page 291) : 
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Good Securities: 
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Payments 


Ask for Booklet M. W. 2, which 
explains our plan and terms 
Odd Lot Orders Solicited 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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“Stock Exchange Service”’ 
and our current BULLETIN 
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Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 
R. A. Coykendall J. G. Bishop 
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Complete 
Brokerage 
Service 


FULL LOTS 


ODD LOTS 


Accounts carried on 
Conservative Margins 


Walter J. Fahy & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
29 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office Albany, N. Y. 
522 FifthAvenue De Witt Clinton Hotel 


Westhampton, L. I. 





COMMODITIES 


As members of the principal ex- 
changes we are in a position to 
render a comprehensive brokerage 
service in stocks or commodities. 
Folder giving requirements sent on 
request. 


ASK FOR M-25 


CASH OR MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


SPRINGS & CO. 


“BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898"" 
New York Stock Exchange 
Members| Bee York Cotton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST. 
Uptown Office: 15 West 47th St. 
iNEW YORK 














BAYUK CIGARS INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
A quarterly dividend of 134% on the First 
Preferred stock of this corporation was declar 
yable July 15, 1933, to stockholders of record 
Tune 30, 1933. Checks will be mailed 
John O. Dav‘s. Secretary 
June 16, 1933. 
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Our 
Stock Advisory 
Department 


Invites inquiries from 
business men regarding 
the current economic sit- 
uation. Definite recom- 
mendations will be made 
upon request. 


NEWMAN BROS. 
& WORMS 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 Broad Street New York 

















MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful book- 
let sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet MG 6 


Same care given to large or 


small orders. 


GisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























ODD LOTS 


In listed securities carried on 
conservative margin 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Dunscombe & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
60 Broad Street New York 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 
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Cars — Foed — Travel 


Buy these products from the companies 
in which you are a stockholder. 
creases their business. 
ness for you. 
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It in- 
It’s good busi- 
Many of them are ad- 
vertisers in The Magazine of Wall Street. 
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1931 1932 1933 
M High Low High Low High ‘Low 
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National Power & Light.......... 444 104% 203% 6% 2034 6% 
EE OES .. 68% 18% 33% 13% 5414 15 
North Amer. Aviation............ il 2% 654 14% 8% 4 
North American Co.............. 9014 4314 1334 364% 154% 
r@) 
arse ere a 19% 5% 1 5 16144 434 
Otis Elevator .. Cs dokeScs:< cy eee 16% 2214 9 24% 10% 
Otis Steel. . cpReiie ois atw x Cone 34 9% 14% 944 ly 
Owens Ill. Glass................. 3934 20 4214 12 9134 31% 
P 
Pacific Gas & Electric........... 547% 2954 37 16% 31144 +20 
Pacific yoy pa Seas ras Ma 35 47% 2034 43% 2514 
Packard Motor Car. 117% 3% 54 1% 634 134 
Paramount Publix....... 5014 5% 11% 1% 2% \ 
Penney (J. C.)... 4434 2634 3416 13 44% 1914 
Peoples s—Chic. 250 107 121 39 78 4134 
Phelps Dodge Corp. . 2554 5% 1154 3% 1514 4} 
Phillips Petroleum. . 16°% 4 8% 2 1534 434 
Procter & Gamble. . 714% 3634 4234 19% 4434 195% 
Public Service of N. J............ 9614 494 28 574% 334 
so ices tases 0 diclbcae recs 5814 154% 28 104% 61% 18 
NS aig y's 6: sn clb v's sis'0u a: 11% 34 6% 2% 944 2% 
oe a ee 5514 1034 15% 4% 237% 5% 
R 
Radio Corp. of America . sate 27% 5% 13% 2% 114 3 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum .. ee 234 134 1% 534 1 
Remi —— Se Pe ye ee 1934 1% 74 1 9% 2% 
I ois icsa' sts o.0 40° 0:00 00 4 2536 4% 13% 1% 19% 4 
Reynolds (R. or i. Le ye 5414 3216 A 2614 46 2614 
SIN ss oe anes ss dae see 4254 13 2334 12% 31% 17% 
Ss 
SI TNO yi os. so ccvcewss 6916 3854 5914 30% 5716 28 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............. 634% 304% 37% 8 3814 121% 
Seaboard Oil—Del............... 2034 5% 2034 65% 33144 165 
lie gs ok bu 5» 4:6 wise sbi 1134 3% 5% 1% 554 14 
Shattuck (F. ~ eg ree 2914 84% 1234 1214 534 
Shell Union Oil.. Peete, 2% 834 2 934 4 
EES a ears 2334 6% 1334 234 19 434 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. . Tere. 834 1244 64% 14% 6 
6; CIA BON oo icinsccweccse .. 64% 283% 3234 1534 28 17% 
Standard Brands................ 2014 104 17% 83% 253g 1834 
Standard Gas “ ee . 88% 25% 3414 154 2216 514 
Standard Oil of Calif.......... sn 231% 31% 15% 8714 194 
Standard Oil of N.J.............. 5234 26 87% = 193 393, 2234 
Stewart-Warner.......... rr 434 84 1% 934 216 
Stone & Webster............. .. 54% 9% 1734 454 17% 534 
Studebaker Corp................. 26 9 1334 26 83% 1% 
z 
ee eee 3614 9% 184 9% 24% 1034 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.......... : 5534 1914 2634 1 32% 16% 
Texas Pac. Land Tr.............. 1754 44% 8% 2% 11% 3% 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.... Fa isis eee 2% 554 2 10 3% 
Timken Roller Bearing. TEC Ea Me. 539 16% 23 734 8134 = 1834 
Transamerica Corp.. Liga ede a: Se 2 1% 2% 8% 254 
Tri-Continental Corp. (Se toe re 1134 2 5% 1% 84 234 
U 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher......... 1534 1334 2434 73 38 94% 
Union Carbide & Carbon. . . 27% 3634 15! 4234 1934 
11 15% 8 21 84 
9% 343% 64 3654 6'4 
6% 18 6% 27% 10144 
7% 14 3% 1414 4% 
261% 3834 20 40% 24% 
17% 3236 104% 63 2314 
15°, 22 914 2415 14 
20%; 386% 18% 663; 1814 
10 18% 7% 1854 6% 
514 11%4 13%4 24 
314 104% 1% 15°4¢ 2% 
1234 2234 10 5614 1316 
36 §25¢ 2114 60 2334 
94 113 514 98 53 
1% 103% 1% 8% 1% 
Vv 
Vanad eens 7634 11 2334 54 2754 1% 
WwW 
Warner Brothers Pictures........ 20% 2% 44 4 64 1 
Western Union Tel............... 15034 3816 50 12: Ey 641, 17% 
Westinghouse Air Brake.......... 361¢ 11 18% 91; 314 11%4 
Wi iouse Elec. & Mfg........ 10734 2214 4316 1554 4944 193% 
URS ae 2644 7% 2714 6% 21%, 16 
bee ere * % |e 7234 35 4554 22 46% 25% 
Worthington Pump & Mach....... 1067 15% 24 5 37 8 
I HTH IES) + 5 5.5.5.0 6 08 oc one 80 34 46 57 25% 5046 34% 
t Bid Price. § Payable in stock. ‘Including extra. { Old stock. 
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Commercial Solvents Corp. 
(Continued from page 281) 








I 


a share in the previous year. For the | 


frst quarter of this year 9 cents a 
share was shown, against 11 cents in 
the corresponding previous period. Al- 
though the latest showing is consider- 
ably under that necessary to cover the 
regular 60-cent annual dividend, it 
must be remembered that business im- 
provement hardly began before the 
scond quarter of this year and that 
coming reports are certain to be con- 
siderably better. It might also be 
noted that Commercial Solvents is 
among the very few companies to 
carry not only good-will and patents 
at $1 on its books, but also at the same 
nominal sum the plants and machin- 
ery on which millions have been spent. 
As a comparatively low-priced specula- 
tion—$28 a share—which may be ex- 
pected to benefit to the full in any 
future recovery the stock has much to 
commend it. 








Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 287) 








loss in your holdings of Skelly Oil at 
this time. We advise you to maintain 
your position with a view toward the 
longer-term speculative possibilties. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


My broker advises me to sell 100 shares 
of Cluett, Peabody stock for which I paid 
$40 a share. I shall appreciate your opin- 
ton and would particularly like to know if 
the increase in cotton prices is likely to 
affect their earnings adversely? Any in- 
formation you can give me will be greatly 
appreciated —N. L., Washington, D. C. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., re- 
ported for the year ended December 
31, 1932, a net loss of $271,752 as 
compared with a net profit of $553,- 
818, equivalent after 7% preferred 
dividends, to $1.45 a share on the 
common stock in the previous year. 
Operations of this leading collar, and 
shirt manufacturer have been severely 
affected during the depression by the 
tendency of the consumer to purchase 
low priced goods rather than those of 
quality, such as are manufactured by 
Cluett, Peabody. This has resulted in 
extreme competitive conditions within 
the industry which are unlikely to 
moderate prior to an improvement in 

unemployment situation. Never- 
theless, the company occupies a lead- 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Plan of 


Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


Is the Plan Fair? 


HE Plan extends to debenture holders three optional privileges 
which they have not previously had. Acceptance of any of 
them is entirely voluntary. 

Option 3 involves no reduction of principal or interest, while on the 
other hand it offers debenture holders a possibility of increased income. 
It assures payment of the same rate of interest so long as the interest is 
paid on the debentures now outstanding. When those debentures are re- 
tired, the holder is entitled to increased interest, all on a cumulative basis, 
as compensation for placing the interest on an income basis. Even before 
all the debentures are retired he may receive additional interest. 

Options 1 and 2 furnish debenture holders an opportunity to take for 
their debentures (which now sell at about 20 cents on the dollar) some- 
thing more secure. 

Under Option 2 they may take Income Debentures of the Company’s 
immediate subsidiary with no change in principal and approximately a 
20% reduction in income. Under Option 1 they may take fixed interest 
debentures of the same subsidiary with a substantial reduction in princi- 
pal and income, but with a still better position and later convertible 
into Option 2. 

A debenture holder who wishes a’ more secure position cannot fairly 
complain if in return he is expected ‘to take some reduction in interest or 
principal or both. A debenture holder who regards this as too great a 
sacrifice for himself, cannot fairly complain if others are willing to make 
the sacrifice which he regards as too great. 

No one need take a reduction in interest unless he wants an im- 
proved position. No one need take a reduction in principal unless 
he wants a still more improved position, and even this, at his op- 
tion, need not be permanent. No one need take a reduction either 
in interest or in principal if he prefers to continue in his present 
position. 

Savings Benefit Debenture Holders 
The plan may result in a substantial reduction in interest charges. If it 
does, it will add to the safety of all of the debentures, new and old. The 
additional margin of earnings will be a protection against increasing taxes 
and rate reductions. And this element of increased safety should add to 
their market value. 

The interest savings cannot go to stockholders. Available net in- 
come in excess of interest charges (as defined in the Escrow Agreement) 
to the extent of the net savings in interest charges, may only be used (ex- 
cept for expenses of the Plan) to retire debt securities of the Company and 
its immediate subsidiary and to buy in underlying debt securities held by 
the public, thus improving the position of all debentures of the Company. 

While the stockholders cannot receive any interest savings from ex- 
changes under the Plan, they take the risk of increased interest charges 
if Option 3 is more generally accepted than Options 1 and 2. The stock- 
holders also forego income to the extent necessary for the sinking fund 
provided under Option 3. Additional protection against the possible con- 
sequences of adverse conditions is their compensation for these risks. 

It is the belief of the management that the Plan is eminently fair to all 
classes of security holders of the Company, and that any honest criticism 
from this standpoint cannot but be the result of misunderstanding or 
misinformation. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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KEEP POSTED 


The pieces of literature listed below have 
been prepared with the utmost care by 
business in 


Keep Posted Gacntenene Magazine of Wall 
Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘‘ODD LOT TRADING’’ 
John Muir & Oo., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225). 


A COMPLETE FINANCIAL LIBRARY IN 
6 VOLUMES 
These six Standard Books, published by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, cover every 
phase of modern security trading and in- 
vesting. Available at new low prices. 
Write for descriptive circular. (752). 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 


The Investment and Business Forecast, a 
security advisory service, conducted by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, definitely 
advises subscribers what securities to buy 
or sell short and when to close out or 
cover. (783). 


‘‘TRADING METHODS’’ 


This handbook, issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785). 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


An old established New York Stock Ex- 
change house is issuing a booklet describ- 
ing a method by which listed securities 
may be purchased on monthly install- 
ments in odd lots or full lots. (813). 


INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
The most logical form of investment prof- 
it insurance is represented by the per- 
sonal and continuous counsel rendered by 
the Investment Management Service. 
Write for full information. No obligation. 
(861). 

ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 

Full information or reports on companies 


identified with Electric Bond & Share Co., 
furnished upon request. (898). 


‘‘STOCK EXCHANGE SERVICE FOR THE 
SMALL INVESTOR’’ 


This poet, pabtiched by M. C. Bou- 
(ene) Co., ll be sent upon request. 


‘*HOW TO PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL 
CELERATE ITS GROWTH— 
THROUGH TRADING’’ 
Is the title of an interesting article by 
E. B, Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
‘on sent to investors on request. 


BROKERAGE SERVICE TO INVESTOR 
AND TRADER. 


Springs & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading exchanges, 
have prepared an interesting folder on 
brokerage service to investor and trader. 
Copy gladly sent upon request. (948). 


22 MONTHS IN AND OUT OF STOCKS 
Neill-Tyson, Inc., have issued a record of 
market forecasting accuracy. Sent upon 
request with current market forecast bul- 
letins. (951). 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 
This booklet, issued by Investor Research 
Bureau, together with four security rec- 
ommendations, will be sent free to inves- 
tors on request. (953). 


MONTHLY STOCK RECORD 
Dunscomhe & Co. offer 180-page booklet 
containing statistics on securities listed 
on all principal stock exchanges. Copy 
sent on request. (959). 

















It's Good Business 


Buy the products of your companies— 
the ones in which you are financially 
interested. Many of them advertise in 
The Magazine of Wall Street. 


——~-~— 
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ing position in its field, enjoys capable 


management and has maintained a 
sound financial condition. Cash and 
equivalent aggregated $3,851,174 as of 
December 31, 1932, which was ap- 
proximately ten times total current 
liabilities of $336,473, while net work- 
ing capital stood at $7,393,513. Cluett, 
Peabody may be expected to retain its 
strong competitive status in the collar 
and shirt division, while the “Sanforiz- 
ing” division should gradually become 
increasingly important as a revenue 
producer. Profits, however, are likely 
to reflect the status of consumer pur- 
chasing power. Since this will be fa- 
vorably influenced by higher com- 
modity prices, we see no reason to be- 
lieve that higher cotton prices should 
have an adverse affect upon earnings. 
Accordingly, we advocate retention of 
your present holdings for further price 
appreciation over a reasonable period 
of time. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


As a new subscriber to your Magazine | 
will appreciate your opinion on the out- 
look for-Hercules Powder Co. I have « 
small block of this stock at an average 
price of about 62. Will the explosive end 
benefit by the new public works and builid- 
ing program? Is the company likely to 
reap immediate benefit from the improve- 
ment in general business with its wide 
range of products? Do you think addi- 
tional purchases at this time would be prof- 
itable? I will appreciate your reply.— 
J. W. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


Hercules Powder Co. manufactures 
a broad line of products, including, 
acids, nitrocellulose, chemical cotton, 
rosins, turpentine, alum and a consid- 
erable number of specialty chemicals, 
in addition to various types of ex- 
plosives. As a result of this broad di- 
versification of interests, the company’s 
earnings fluctuate almost directly with 
the general status of business. Hence, 
practically all divisions of the company 
receded in 1932 below the level of the 
previous year. One exception, how- 
ever, was the chemical cotton division 
which was greatly benefited by the 
activity in the rayon industry. That 
the declining trend of earnings has re- 
cently been reversed, is evidenced by 
the report for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1933, when a net profit of 
$226,978 was shown, equivalent, after 
allowing for dividends on the 7% pre- 
ferred stock, to 7 cents a share on the 
common stock. This compares with 
$87,207, or 80 cents a preferred share 
in the initial quarter of last year. On 
March 31, last, total current assets, in- 
cluding cash and equivalent of ap- 
proximately $6,239,000, amounted to 
$14,177,602, while total current liabili- 
ties were only $385,035. Through its 
active research department, the com- 


pany is constantly developing new 
products which may be expected to 
add to revenues upon a return to more 
normal economic conditions. More. 
over, the explosive end of the busi. 
ness is likely to benefit materially from 
the Federal Government's construction 
program. All together, we regard the 
company as strategically situated to 
promptly reflect general business im- 
provement, and feel that additional 
purchases of the common stock are 
fully warranted during periods of mar- 
ket reaction. 


AMALGAMATED LEATHER 
COMPANIES 

What is your opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of holding 200 shares of Amalga- 
mated Leather? This is still selling a little 
under what I paid for it but in the light 
of recent advance in prices I am wonder- 
ing if this would be a good opportunity to 
sell. If, however, the outlook for greater 
improvement is promising and there is a 
chance for profit I want to hold. I will 
appreciate a reply by return mail.—B. V. 
T., Baltimore, Md. 


The principal products of Amalga- 
mated Leather Companies, Inc., con- 
sists of various types of kid skins used 
in the manufacture of women’s shoes. 
Largely as a result of the highly com- 
petitive condition of the leather indus 
try brought about by an over-extended 
capacity, operations of this concern 
have resulted in a profit on the com 
mon stock in only three of the past 
twelve years. The company reported 
for the year ended December 31, 1932, 
a net loss of $23,277, as compared 
with $393,429 loss in 1931. The 
smaller loss last year was due princ- 
ipally to improved demand and higher 
prices for leather. Despite unsatisfac- 
tory results for some years past, a 
fairly satisfactory financial condition 
has been maintained, total current 
assets, as of the year end, amounted 
to $3,391,179 including $199,626 cash, 
while total current liabilities stood at 
$1,206,199. It has been reported that 
the company’s operations for the four 
months ended April 30, last, resulted 
in a profit of approximately $130,000, 
or $2.60 a share on the preferred stock. 
This was a considerable improvement 
over the net loss of $23,277 shown in 
the similar period of last year. 
Furthermore, higher leather prices, 
together with a broader public purchas 
ing power should extend the profits 
recently in evidence. Admittedly, the 
substantial dividend arrearage on the 
preferred stock detracts from the ap 
peal of the common stock, but since 
you have retained your holdings 
through what appears to be the worst 
of the situation, we see little cause for 
disturbing your position in the stock at 
this time. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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UR market analysts are 

now selecting those 
stocks which should be 
among the new leaders of 
the advance. You should 
hold these issues in anticipa- 
tion of material profits 
through inflation and the 
operation of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


Stocks Still Have a 
Long Way to Go 


Industrial s toc k averages 
are still 50% lower than 
their average 1926 levels to 
which point the Administra- 
tion is virtually pledged to 
raise commodity prices. Se- 


lected securities will naturally follow, and our 
market specialists are recommending purchases 
of such issues on all technical recessions. Ex- 
pert market counsel is vitally essential if you 
are to profit to the fullest extent possible in the 


further recovery. 


Subscribers to THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS 
Forecast of The Magazine of Wall Street are 
never in doubt as to their market position. They 








80% Profit in One Week 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING was recom- 
mended Tuesday, June 13th, as a ‘‘buy un- 
der 9%.’’ Tuesday, June 20th, we advised 
‘*Sell above 17’’ ... a profit of 7% points 
in one week, 


This is typical of the specific advice pagers 
which we have enabled subscribers to take 
over $1,500 profit in ten weeks on ten- 
share commitments. 


Service definitely recommends active listed 
stocks . . . carries them under continuous 
observation . . . then advises when to take 

rofits and switch. Trading Advices or 

argain Indicator ee te, stocks) 
may be followed in ten-share lots with $800 
capital; $500 is sufficient for Unusual Op- 
portunities (low-priced issues). With larger 
capital, purchases and resultant profits may 
be increased proportionately. 


Full consultation privileges on present hold- 
ings at all times. 


Complete Service for 
Six Months Only $75 











Selecting New Market Leaders 
Offering Large Near-term Profits 


receive definite and timely 
recommendations on what 
and when to buy and when 
to sell. Profits of more than 
175 points have been made 
available to them in the past 
ten weeks through these 
specific advices. 


A Service Tested 
By Long Experience 


For fifteen years this service 
has been guiding investors 
and traders through periods 
of depression and inflation 
with an outstanding record 
of profit. Its subscribers 
are located not only in the 
United States but in Canada, 


Central and South America, and Europe. These 
investors must have market advisory counsel 
that is up-to-the-minute and that will permit 
them to operate profitably despite the handicap 
of distance from the financial centres. That they 


find the service of THE INVESTMENT AND BusiI- 


NESS ForECcAST satisfactory is a tribute to its 
accurate prediction of market trends and its 
careful selection of desirable securities. 


CThe INVESTMENT ana Bus INESS FORECAST 
Che MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 





time to reach you.) 








Send me collect telegrams on all recommendations checked below. 


[] TRADING ADVICES— 


a ee ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: TICKERPUB 


I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Forecast. 
grams I select I will receive the complete service outlined below by mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


(Wires will be sent you in our Private Code after our Code Book has had 


Short-term recommendations following the intermediate rallies and declines (for the 
purpose of securing profits that may be applied to the purchase of investment and 
semi-investment securities). Six to eight wires a month. 


[|] UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES— 
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Speculative investments in low-priced but sound issues that offer out- 
standing possibilities for market profit. Three to four wires a month. 


Dividend-payi on stock titled to investment rating, with good profit 
[-] BARGAIN INDICATOR— piriiitite’ "Entes to four wires a month, 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE 
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July 8 


I understand that regardless of the tele- 
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Dividends. in 
Clothes 


are as important as divi- 


dends on your _ invest- 
ments. You are very 
careful of your _ stock 


purchases—why not think 
and act about. your 
clothes in the same man- 
ner? 
That means you should 
at least visit our estab- 
lishment, inspect our 
choice selections of im- 
ported fabrics — examine 
our designs and _ verify 
our exquisite hand work- 
manship. 
And as to price—you 
may still buy for $75 
what should in view of 
advancing woollen prices 
cost you $125 and be a 
magnificent value even at 
that higher price. 
Bryant 9-7495. 











Dividends and Interest 








‘CANADA DRY’ 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held June 20, 1938, a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was 
declared, payable July 15, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
July 1, 1933. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 








GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


June 29, 1933. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., an- 
nounced today the declaration of the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
upon common stock of the Company, pay- 
able August 1, 1933, to all common sina 
holders of record at the close of business 
July 15, 1933. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) K, E. HUMPHREY, Treasurer. 





Gop Mena Frour 





ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
June 27, 1938. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation has de- 
clared quarterly dividend No. 50 of One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable August 1, 
1933, to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 11, 1933. 
W. C. KING, Secretary. 
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A Revelation of the Industrial 
Future 


(Continued from page 269) 








Power metamorphoses, and the ma- 
chines with it. The Exposition is one 
of power and machines rather than of 
products. Everywhere the process of 
production and service is demonstrated. 
The age wants to know what is inside 
the box. How steam, gas, electricity, 
gasoline, electron, and chemical affini- 
ties work is the subject of ten thousand 
exhibits. Not only are the machines 
of men explained but also the machines 
of nature. The cow, the hen, the hog 
and the steer appear as natural food 
machines, all to be endlessly improved 
by the direction of man. Even man 
himself appears as an anatomical and 
emotional machine which can be self- 
improved. The general application of 
eugenics is intimated as the main hope 
that humanity can rise to the plane of 
the colossal power it has evoked and 
will evoke. Nothing is regarded as 
final or consummate. 


The command of power reveals that 
urban life, even though spread into the 
country is more and more to dominate 
the nation. The capacity of agricul- 
ture to provide food and industrial ma- 
terial advances even more rapidly than 
the capacity to use them. This fore- 
tells a future of infinitely higher stan- 
dards of living for the masses and of 
an expansion of industrial production 
far beyond present conceptions. The 
lesson for the investor is that his op- 
portunities will be vastly increased and 
broadened but that more than ever be- 
fore must he be nimble in his opera- 
tions and continuously guided by a 
consciousness of endless evolution; he 
must look always more to the future 
and less and less to the past. 

One might spend weeks observing 
and days writing about the economic 
changes foretold by the Fair through 
the miracles of chemistry and physics. 
But condensed into a few words the 
lesson is that there can be no greater 
mistake than to imagine that a static 
period has come in industry because 
there is nothing more in science to dis- 
cover or in practice to invent. On the 
contrary, the Exposition warns, almost 
terrifyingly, that mankind may be dis- 
tracted to impotence by the excess of 
choice and selection of things to do. 
Given the economic machine that can 
deal with the output of power and 
goods, says the Century of Progress, 
there lie beyond still greater centuries 
of progress. Failing in that the crass 
colors and eccentric outlines of the ex- 
position structures may be interpreted 





as a grim hint that back to barbarism 
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may be the outcome. But here is 
promise of greater activity, greater 
productivity, greater rapidity of dis- 
tribution, transport and transit than 
ever, with change and improvement al- 
ways in process, always in prospect, 
and every generation one of a world 
of new adventure and improvement of 
material well being. There is nothing 
at Chicago that promises that men will 
rest from physical labor and material 
achievement to repose in the Nirvana 
of the simple life. 








Outlook Brightens for Great- 
est Consuming Industry 


(Continued from page 272) 








struction industry in supplying an 
outlet for a wide variety of basic in 
dustries. The upturn in building 
construction is therefore a powerful 
support for an upturn in general busi- 
ness, but more particularly in a group 
of industries which deal directly with 
Be 

As has been indicated before, the 
immediate incentive for the present 
spurt in construction activity had an 
undeniably speculative character—it 
may be described as in one sense a 
“flight from the dollar.” To this ex: 
tent we cannot overlook the fact that 
it is to a degree vulnerable to any gen- 
uinely effective measures of currency 
stabilization which would restore confi- 
dence in the future purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

At the same time, a solid founda: 
tion in deferred demand had been built 
up for the increased activity, even be: 
fore the prospects of inflation and pub- 
lic works expansion appeared, to ener’ 
gize it into activity. We believe that 
the rate of activity over the coming 
period will remain higher, on the aver’ 
age, than in the recent past, in spite 
of any setbacks that may appear and, 
in fact, are likely to appear, both be 
cause of the speculative flavor which 
the upturn in general business has as- 
sumed, and because of the unusual 
rapidity with which the upturn has 
advanced. The essential point is that 
the pre-requisites for a recovery in 
building activity—pent-up demand, a 
low initial price level, and cheap money 
—are adequate to support a substan 
tial increase in business irrespective of 
momentary ebbs and flows. 

We believe outstanding stocks in 
the industries affiliated with or sub 
sidiary to the building construction in 
dustry are worth considering for in- 
vestment, taking into account of course 
the extent to which the market rise has 
already discounted their encouraging 
prospects. 
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What Every Investor Should Know 
About Market Action 


by A: 'W. Wetsel 





As indications that we definitely have passed the “turning point” of the depression 
continue to multiply and the intensity of the upward trend continues, we receive 
many letters from puzaled investors seeking information about how to recoup their 
losses . . . how to start rebuilding lost fortunes . . . how to make profits today. 


OW, it has been our opinion, and 
we have so advised repeatedly, 
that you do not need a bull mar- 

ket in order to protect your holdings 
and make money. ‘True, in a broad up- 
ward market more people become inter- 
ested and action is more decisive. There 
is not the hesitancy nor fear that often 
accompanies a declining market or a 
sideways market. But through a sound 
understanding of market action, it is 
possible to safeguard your investments 
and take profits in all types of markets. 


Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 


You have often heard the old adage that ‘‘any- 
one can buy but the profits come from knowing 
WHEN to sell.’’ That very knowledge is ob- 
tainable from the market itself. 


Security prices are human conclusions—the 
meeting ground of the buyer and seller. There- 
fore, if you are to gauge market action, the 
human element must be considered as a con- 
trolling factor. 


Statistical information, while of vital im- 
portance, is not a conclusive guide. Time and 
again, in the last few months you have seen 
the market move in directly the opposite direc- 
tion from the way in which statistical reports 
indicated it should move. As for instance, last 
summer, Statistically, the country was at its 
lowest ebb, yet the upward swing starting in 
July lasted for three months. Again in April 
U. S. Steel issued the poorest report (statis- 
tically) it ever published and almost immedi- 
ately (within a month) its common stock rose 
from 26 to 49. 


That is why we repeatedly state that security 
prices are controlled by factors within the 
market itself. Through constant analysis of 
these factors it is possible to predetermine 
market action—to tell WHAT should be done 
to provide protection and enhance the oppor- 
tunities for profit. 


Today with the market attracting a con- 
stantly widening circle of buyers . . . with pos- 
sibly the greatest opportunity for profiting that 
we have had in three years . . . it becomes 
imperative to Know in advance what you rea- 
ogee can expect to do and what should not 
ye done, 


Two Ways to Know 


In order to gain that knowledge you can either 
devote much of your time to the subject and 
reach your own conclusions, or, you can profit 
by the experience, knowledge and guidance of 
others. And this latter group may be divided 
into smaller groups. 

There are many who profess to be able to 
foretell market action. It is our suggestion, 
however, that in choosing such counsel you 
carefully analyze: 


(1) The methods used in forecasting 


(2) The record achieved by following those 
methods 
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Wetsel Method Inductive 


Wetsel recommendations are the results of in- 
ductive reasoning, that is, positive conclusions 
arrived at through careful and constant analysis 
of contributing causes that are known to govern 
market trends and security prices. This method 
is directly opposed to those conclusions based 
on deductive reasoning from assumed causes 
and incomplete facts. Nor is a Wetsel recom- 
mendation the result of a composite average (if, 
indeed, such a thing were possible) of the 
conclusions of others. 


The success of this organization (and, there- 
fore, the financial progress of its clients) has 
been based upon its exclusive methods and 
original conclusions as applied to market action 
and the making of money. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or ‘‘systems,’’ 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in September— 
and again on October 7 of that year. 


—the break of May, 1930, when others pro- 
claimed the market was definitely on its 
way to ‘‘normalcy.’’ 

—the break of April, 1931, when business in- 
dices and statistics indicated broad im- 
provement. Mr. Wetsel wired his clients 
bo sell both investment and trading hold- 
ngs. 

—five maior upswings that occurred during 
this period. 

—rising market of last summer (on July 9). 
at a time when statistically the country 
was at the lowest point. And at which 
time most investors overlooked a major 
opportunity for fortifying their positions 
and making profits, 

—the market rise following the bank mora- 
torium, After advising clients to stay out 
of the market during February, specific 
buying recommendations were issued on 
February 27 and on March 1. Profits were 
taken after sensational rise following the 
reopening of the Exchange. 

—the beginning of the gold embargo market. 
Purchases again being made on April 14-17 
—two to five days prior to the sensational 
rise following the embargo. 

—the long persistent Spring rise, following 
the gold embargo soon again afforded large 
profit opportunities as buying instructions 
had been issued two to five days prior to 
the beginning of the rise, 


These instances are given because the dates 
and what they signify are so well remembered. 
But, they also emphasize the necessity for fore- 
casting short swings, which may aggregate even 
more profits. 


Enhancing Your 
Opportunities 


Today, we are in the type of market that is 
likely to cause some investors to become care- 
less or subject to misleading guidance through 
giving too much credence to certain phrases or 
actions. Therefore, the following warning 1s 
issued as a general guide to all investors. 


We are not yet in a strictly selective 
market. 

Do not be misled as to the possible effects 
of inflation. All securities will not react 
alike. 

Markets move in advance of statistical in- 
formation. Beware of buying or selling after 
statistics are published. 


Market forecasting is not yet a science. It 
is possible to foretell trends and prices with a 
much better than average degree of accuracy 
but not with scientific precision. Do not be 
misled by claims of scientific methods. 


We agree that the present is a **good time’’ 
to enter the market with a view toward recoup- 
ing losses and again making profits. But we 
also know that your chances are greatly en- 
hanced if you are advised by experienced, in- 
dependent counsel WHAT to buy (and sell) 
WHEN and at WHAT prices. 


That, in short, is the function of this organ- 
ization. From the individual and organization 
with large estate problems to the small investor 
and trader seeking to build up his capital 
there is a Wetsel Service for every investor’s 
need. 


Booklet Shows How— 
Sent Free 


Those who are satisfied to judge financial pro- 
gress by the complacent standards of a few 
years ago (the known fallacies of today) will 
not be interested in this type of service. But 
for those who do realize that market trends 
and security prices are being forecast—profit- 
ably, we have prepared a clear and specific 
description of conservative and profitable trad- 
ing methods. 


This booklet, ‘‘How to Protect Your Capi- 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through 
Trading’’ merits your serious thought at this 
time. It has pointed the way to a sound un- 
derstanding of market action for both large 
and small investors throughout the country. 
Send for it today. See how this method might 
help you. No cost or obligation. Merely fill 
in and mail the coupon. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building 


New York, N. Y. 


] 
| A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


| Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
| Please send me, without 
] obligation, your analy- Name ......... 
tical booklet ‘‘How to 
| Protect Your Capital Address ....... 
| and Accelerate Its 
Growth . . . Through 
| Trading.’’ Os? gh vaks oul 
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Chings are happening in 
WASHINGTON 


Shifting Political Scenes Always At- 
tract Business Men . . . Most Of 
Them Stay At This Internationally 
Famous Hotel Where Government 
Personages Reside and Great Events 
Occur 


Single rooms from $4 
Double rooms from $6 
All with bath, of course 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mr. R. L. Pollio, Manager 










RESTAURANT 


ROBERT 


33 West ssth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ene sane 


A socially popular rendez- 
vous that has achieved a 
vogue among smart people. 
An unexampled cuisine 
served amid an invitingly 
artistic atmosphere are the 
reasons why. 




















Telephone: 
CIrcle 7-6466 . 







“Coolest Restaurant 
in Tewn” 
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stantly aware of the Trust’s activities 
and able to dissent or make recommen- 
dations at any time. 

We have kept our organization as 
simple as possible. There is the mini- 
mum of red tape, a member may with- 
draw at any time by selling his equity 
at the market. Loans are made by our 
Trust on the equity value much as 
brokers loans are made in the Street— 
C. L. McCutcheon. 








On the Way Out 
(Continued from page 267) 








multiply the business of reputable 
investment banking houses. Elimina- 
tion of artificial inflation of securities 
should vastly increase wide-spread 
public investment buying. Much of 
the element of uncertainty and distrust 
of new issues will be removed from the 
mind of the public by the new securi- 
ties act, and this is not only an obvi- 
ously desirable situation, but to students 
of investment banking it will appeal as 
a timely device. Certainly, if general 
public investment in corporate securi- 
ties is to be restored, some new and 
effective provision is vitally necessary 
to overcome the wide-spread apprehen- 
sion which is the natural result of the 
uncontrolled manufacture of worthless 
securities, which all previous laws have 
appeared to be powerless to check. 

These new laws do not discourage 
legitimate speculation—the purchase of 
securities based on the opinion that 
they are too low, or that favorable 
prospects justify a belief in future rise 
in value. 

Even short selling under legitimate 
circumstances is not prohibited. It is 
artificial manipulation which defeats 
the operation of the law of supply and 
demand—which discourages legitimate 
investment and speculation—the per- 
verted use of the funds of the investor, 
the merchant, and the industrialist, to 
extract from him the racketeer’s trib- 
ute, which these new measures seek to 
eliminate. 

It has not been necessary that the 
general public have such a clear view 
of this irrational situation as we have 
attempted here to express. Unanalyzed 
resentment has started the movement; 
better understanding will unquestion- 
ably lead to elaboration of our new 
laws to the end that our deposits in 
our banks, our savings and our invest- 
ments, will be safe and sound beyond 


peradventure, and the banker or brok- 
er who is unable to adjust his mental 
processes and procedure to that central 
idea, will save himself some severe 
headaches by resigning at once and 
joining the reforestation forces, if he 
can make the grade. 








Can Business Maintain 
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may take a look at the situation 
planned recovery has to deal with, and 
see just where we are, at the moment, 
in relation to the business cycle and 
our last previous spree of prosperity. 
In the fact that our present situation is 
subnormal, like that of a deflected steel 
bar or a cork held under water, there 
may be some virtue—a natural ten- 
dency to spring back quickly, at least 
to normal position. 

For three successive months to the 
end of May the wholesale commodity 
price index has advanced and the ten- 
dency has continued into June. The 
Department of Labor index, taking the 
monthly average of 1926 as 100, stood 
at 90 in April, 1930. By April, 1931, 
it had dropped to 74.8, and a year 
later it stood at 65.5. The low point, 
59.8, was reached in February this year, 
with March showing 60.2, April 60.4, 
May 62.7, and the latest week 64.5. 

National income of the United 
States, according to estimates by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 


was 85.2 billion dollars in 1929. In © 


1930 there was a fall of about 15 
billions, to 70.7 billion dollars, with a 
further drop of 18 billions, to 52.7 
billion dollars in 1931. A preliminary 
estimate for 1932 indicates a total of 
approximately 40 billion dollars. In 
the early months of 1933, the decline 
probably continued. 

An accompanying table shows an 
interesting comparison of farm and 
labor purchasing power from 1909 to 
date. 

Although labor has suffered severely, 
its purchasing power has remained well 
ahead of agriculture, even at the bot- 
tom. An estimate made early this year 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board placed wage income of employed 
industrial workers at 59 per cent 0 
what it was in 1929. Earnings of the 
industrial population, employed and un 
employed, were estimated at 34.6 per 
cent of 1929. Giving effect to the re 
duced cost of living, the purchasing 
power of the industrial population was 
worked out at 46.1 per cent of 1929. 
In similar manner, if the wage income 
of employed workers is divided by the 
cost of living index, it is found that 
purchasing power of employed work: 
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ers is 78.5 per cent, in terms of today’s 
wages and today’s prices, of what it 
was in 1929. These estimates were 
made on the basis of the Board's cost 
of living index for December, 1932, 
which stood at 75.1, taking the monthly 
average of 1923 as 100. In April of 
this year the index was still lower, at 
71.5. In April, 1930, it was 97.9. 

Perhaps these figures have been too 
little understood by those who have 
been wondering where the purchasing 
power back of the current revival in 
retail trade is coming from. 

Because of the comparison already 
noted between farm purchasing power 
and that of industrial workers, very 
great potential recovery seems to lie 
in the moves undertaken to bring back 
the agricultural market for industrial 
goods. If the farmer is restored 
to his rightful position as an im- 
portant consumer, coincident with 
the restoration of labor’s income, the 
aggregate purchasing power of the 
country may swiftly be established at 
a level which would bring general 
business back to prosperity in jig- 
time. : 

With the “A.A.A.” taking care of 
the agricultural program, industry’s 
part in recovery will be under the 
thumb of the “I.R.A.” At the outset, 
pronouncements by General Johnson 
made it appear that it would be a 
“profitless recovery. 


Corporations which have been run- 
ning in the red for weary months ap- 
parently did not take any too kindly 
to this, for only a few days later, the 
word came from the I. R. A. that a 
broader policy had been adopted to 
permit basic price codes within an in- 
dustry to the effect that it will not sell 
for less than the cost of production. 
This concession will permit a consid- 
erable upward adjustment of prices 
and should allay fears that business 
might be forced to “steam up” on a 
red-ink basis. 

Industry will contribute sufficiently 
to its own recovery through the pay- 

















our advisory service which 


may be engaged to gauge money on either up or down reverses with 


duration of market swings. 


A two months’ demonstra. risks minimized. Send coupon for compli- 


tion, including market bul- 


lotins, | letters, supplemen’ mentary copy with trial estimate of 104% 


tary telegrams, economic in- 


terpretations, hold - or “sell increase in eight months on Neill-Tyson ad- 


surveys with consultation 


why take 


unnecessary 
t 
risks? 
Clients and others, who have received our 
Safety Plan, state, “It is practical and re- 


prove plan easily moves many market worries.” This protected 
This Flan now is a part of stock buying-and-selling provides for making 


privileges, and special stock yiceg 


recommendations, $30. (An- 
nually, $150.) 





NEILL-TYSON, INC., Investment & Trading Counsel 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


complimentary 


NEILL-TYSON, INC., Humphrey B. Neill, President, 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please reserve and send a copy of the Neill Safety 


Plan for Market Trading. 
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The public utility system of... 





















Standard Gas and Electric Company 





serves 1,664 cities and towns of twenty states . . . com- 
bined population 6,000,000... total customers 
1,588,055 . . . installed generating capacity 1,587,004 
kilowatts ... properties operate under the direc- 
tion of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corpo- 
ration, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 

























MARKET 


N. Y. Times ——Dow. Jones Avgs. 
40 Bonds 30Indus. 20 Rails 


Monday, June §................ 73.15 91.89 
SAY, SUMED So os iick so ceev ec: 73.62 91.90 
Wednesday, June 7............. 73.79 92. 
CRE, SRI $3.46 93.52 
ES SCRE Wiis oss Sen cals 73.14 94.29 
Saturday June 10.............. 72.81 94.42 
Monday, June 12............... 3.28 96.75 
Tuesday, June 18............... 73.17 94.79 
Wednesday, June 14............ 73.07 94.06 
Thursday, June 15.............. 72.66 88.87 
Friday, June 16................. .57 89.22 
Saturday, June 17.............. 72.95 90.23 
Monday, June 19............... 73.71 95.99 
, A a reat 73. 95.23 
MA ¥; MI oes 3a 73.75 95.91 
» PAM soos cesaeces 73.73 92.93 
Friday, MUI os os o's aah wos 73. 95.63 
Ssturday, June $4.00. 2 220.2... 74.21 95.67 
wend a aaa ne ee 74.68 98.49 
Tuesday, SC Rms 75.08 98.74 
ednesday, June 28............ 75.11 97.74 
Thursday, June 29.............. 74.91 96.99 
Friday, une $0..... 74.49 98.14 
Co AE Re eae 75.29 100.93 
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STATISTICS 


N. Y. Times 
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New York Curb Exchange 














IMPORTANT ISSUES 








Quotations as of Recent Date 
_ 1983 1933 
Price Range a Price Range 
t Rec 

Name and Dividend High Low Price Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Alum. Co. of Amer.......... 96 874% 86 Ford Motor, Ltd............ 54% 25% 43; 
Alum. Co. of Amer. Pfd. (3).. 77 37 754% General Aviation............ 10 2% 85; 
Amer, Cit. P. & L.B.(.18)... 65% 8 5 Great A. & P. Tea N. V. (7).. 18134 128 174 
Amer. Cyanamid B.......... i a ae ~~ hn i< oc ‘ce 
Amer. & For. Pr. war. 13} 25 1134 Humble Oil(a)............. 88 40° 5% 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1)....... 60 1734 4834 Inter. Petrol (1.12)... 1... 183; 8% 17% 
Amer. Lt. & Tr. (2)......... 263%, 12 22 National Aviation. .. joo, ah 4% 9% 
Amer. Superpower.......... 4, 2% 6% Nat. Bellas Hess..... 4 34 4 
Assoc. Gas Elec. ‘‘A”’ 2 1 1 Nat. P. & L. Pfd. (6)........ 72144 34 68 
Centrifugal Pipe (.40)........ 4% 2% 4a Niagara Hudson Pwr......... 16% 8% 12% 
Cities Gervice.............. M4 2 434  Penroad Corp............... 3% 1% 3% 
Cities Service Pfd........... 30 10% 22% St. Regis Paper............. 6% 11% 65 
Colum. G. & E. ov. Pfd. (5).. 135 68 121 Salt Creek Pfd. (1).......... 9% 3% oh 
Commonwealth Edison (4)... 8254 60 65 So. Cal. Edison Pfd. A (2).... 3214 32% 32% 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60)..... 7044 484% 66% Standard Oil of Ind. (1)...... 32% 17 314% 
Cord Corp. (.20)............ 125 4% 11 Stutz Motor Car............ 18 8% 17 
OY oo eee 415 10 3334 ua 2 oe 233% 17 203, 
Elec. Bond & Share (6% stk.) 5934 22% 65214 (ot) ok ae 32% 124% 29% 
Elec. Bond & Share Pfd. (6).. 66 25 59 United Founders............ 234 34 
Elec. Pr. Asoc. (.40)......... 12% 2% 10 United Gas Corp............ 5 1\% 4 
| eee 4% 3 8% United Lt. & Pow.A......... 934 2 1% 








ment of taxes provided by the Re- 
covery Act. Not only does this act 
provide brand new taxes upon indus- 
try, but it also takes away some of the 
relief provided by the 1932 Revenue 
Act. While new taxes are never liked, 
these levies are relatively light, and the 
prospects of profit after years of red 
ink far outweigh repugnance to hand- 
ing over a proportion of gains to the 
tax collector In fact, the probability 
of sharp reversals in income accounts 
of leading industrial and transportation 
corporations, which has been a spur to 
stock speculation, may well become an 
important aid to the complete restora- 
tion of confidence when actual ex- 
hibits of restored net income are made. 
Operating expenses have been drastic- 
ally curtailed all around and consid- 
erable increased volume will be handled 
without a proportionate increase in 
costs. 

Since volume and prices are now 
both turning upward, the outlook for 
increased profits is generally good, at 
least during the early months of re- 
covery. There are, of course, some 
considerations that becloud this out- 
look. Labor, taking advantage of the 
provisions of the Recovery Act which 
give it the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had to extend unionization into 
previously untouchable industries, may 
seek to gain too much. Industry, re- 
quired to raise wages in advance of 
any but nominal price increases, may 
find costs difficult to control. It may 
also happen that industry, in its rush 
to buy raw materials, get into produc- 
tion and stock up on finished products 
in anticipation of rising costs, may 


outstrip actual consumptive demand. 
It is essential that the whole train of 
recovery proceed in an orderly fashion, 
with purchasing power and consumer 
demand pulling production, and _pro- 
duction pulling prices. 

But this tendency to anticipate is 
not lightly to be discouraged. It has 
so far been the prime motivating fac- 
tor. We may be done with “rugged 
individualism” under our new system 
of planned economy, but individual 
acquisitiveness—desire for profit—for- 
tunately, is with us still. Even could 
it have been demonstrated that the fu- 
ture of America depended upon the 
buying of stocks and commodities by 
individuals and corporations, the re- 
sponse would have been insignificant 
as compared with what has happened 
since it became apparent that, under 
anticipated inflation, there existed an 
opportunity for individuals and cor’ 
porations to profit. 

This irresistible profit appeal and the 
likelihood that the Administration, 
realizing its importance, will do noth: 
ing to weaken it, may prove to be the 
strongest factor in maintaining the 
pace of recovery. With this steam be- 
hind it and coming up, as it is, from 
relatively the lowest levels ever re 
corded, the writer can only conclude 
that the pace of recovery, subject to 
only brief lulls, will continue swift un 
til a point is reached where the risks 
overbalance the possibilities of quick 
profit. Before that point is reached— 
say, in six months or a year—some 
measure of prosperity will have been 
regained, with normal factors govern: 
ing enterprise. 
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Nationalism Defeating 
Internationalism 


(Continued from page 262) 








ity in London thinks that in such a 
market the dollar might fall to 50 
cents, that is, that the gold price would 
be about twice the $20.67 of coinage 
valuation per ounce. 

Figuring on the basis of the relation 
of the paper dollar to the paper pound 
price of gold in the London free gold 
market, an ounce of gold is now worth 
about $27, instead of the gold coinage 
price of $20.67. But actually the mar- 
ket price of gold in London is above 
that indicated by the depreciation of 
the pound, because of exchange manip- 
ulation by the Bank of France to pre- 
vent a flow of gold from Paris to the 
London market. With a free market 
in New York, gold would tend to its 
true commodity value, except as the 
remaining gold standard countries could 
hold it up through their mints. Even 
if those countries should manage to 
remain on the gold standard for the 
present the free market would soon 
swamp them. 

It appears, then, that President 
Roosevelt can push the dollar down in- 
ternationally to somewhere around 50 
or 60 cents, if that is his goal, without 
resort to devaluation by presidential 
order or other statutory inflationary 
measures. 


This power has made the stabiliza- 
tion question a most embarassing one 
for the British. On the one hand they 
want some vestiges of coinage valua- 
tion left in the world to which to tie 
the paper pound, and they are strenu- 
ously opposed to further depreciation 
of the dollar. But they fear to appear 
as interfering with the American do- 
mestic desire for higher prices. They 
are finding that even as the dollar was 
the real international standard when 
it was tied to gold, it is likely to con- 
tinue so when loosed. Consequently, 
when the gold bloc nations, led by 
France, found the Dutch guilder im- 
perilled, and returned to their posi- 
tion that temporary stabilization must 
be attained at once as the price of 
successful pursuance of other interna- 
tional problems by the Conference, the 
British were non-committal. At heart 
they favored the French demand but 
they feared to concede to it, lest Amer- 
ica should indefinitely postpone stabil- 
wation, both temporary and permanent. 

The French position is understand- 
able in view of the fact that France five 
years ago returned to the gold stand- 
ard at an 80 per cent devaluation of 
the franc and views with horror an- 
other deflation of her investor classes, 
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which will become inevitable if the 
dollar should go much lower. So, at 
the time this is written America holds 
the whipland. 

The money question will take care 
of itself in time, with or without, for- 
mal Conference decision; the out- 
standing result which the Conference 
may achieve is the harmonization of 
the requirements of economic national- 
ism with those of international trade. 
As conducted at present commercial 
nationalism is economic warfare, which 
often defeats itself. Free trade is no 
longer a goal and may not be again 
for fifty years. The constructive ob- 
jective now is the utmost freedom of 
trade that is practically possible for 
that degree of foreign trade the na- 
tions need and welcome. The outlook 
is that the Conference (unless wrecked 
by the monetary problem) will set in 
motion tendencies that will result in 
the encouragement of universally wel- 
come international trade and the for- 
mation of trade groupings which will 
complement or supplement particular 
nationalistic policies. And these peace- 
ful relations will be freed from the 
disastrous consequences of gold settle- 
ments of international balances in the 
speculative currency exchange markets. 








General Motors 
(Continued from page 278) 








port, Douglas Aircraft, Western Air 
Express, Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port and Transcontinental and Western 
Air. This gives General Motors an in- 
terest in 8,649 miles of airways, with 
41,814 miles flown daily, and consoli- 
dates its manufacturing position, 
strengthening sales outlets substantially. 
The increase of its aviation activities 
was ably handled, costing only a few 
additional thousand dollars for full 
control of General Aviation. E. R. 
Breech, formerly with G M, was 
elected president of General Aviation, 
and has set out to rectify previous op- 
erating inefficiencies and put Western 
Air Express upon a profitable basis. 

The consolidation of operating in- 
terests places G M in second position 
in the airways operation, giving the 
company control of a national network 
of airways and several valuable fran- 
chises. In the meantime, a movement 
is afoot to reduce the price of air-mail 
to 3 cents per ounce. While it may be 
expected that any move in this direc- 
tion will meet the hearty antagonism 
of the railroads, business is in vital 
need of faster mail service and it is 
rumored that the Administration is 
favorable to the measure. 

(Please turn to page 300) 
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BUY THIS BARGAIN 
STOCK FOR LARGE 
PROFIT 


Events in the Stock Market move swiftly. 
Short delays often prove costly. The large 
profits are reserved for those who are up- 
to-the-minute and have the courage to ACT. 
If you are looking for large profits or for 
a way to recover losses quickly, fill out 
the coupon below. It will bring you 
valuable advice without cost or obligation. 


WE have discovered an attractive stock that 
promises an appreciation of well over 100% 
—provided it is bought AT THE RIGHT 
PRICE. 


Of course, we realize that a profit of 100% 
under ordinary circumstances is tremendous 
and most unusual. It is entirely possible at 
this time, however, because we are in the early 
stage of one of the greatest bull markets in 
history, and ‘the stock in question is still selling 
at assurdly low levels. 


Why This Stock Should Be 
Bought Now 


The security is within the reach of all 
PF investors, selling as it does for approxi- 
‘mately $30 a share. 


This company is one of the most pros- 
perous and best managed units in a 
long-established and fundamental indus- 
try. It is in excellent position to profit 
from improving business conditions. 
Both its near and long term prospects 
are preponderantly favorable. 


We have made an extensive study of 
this stock. According to our calcula- 
tions, this issue will first advance from 
its present price of around 30 to ap- 
proximately 56. There should be a re- 
action when this figure is reached and 
then another upswing to around 80. 
After backing and filling around the 80 
level, there should be a third and final 
spurt which should not end until a price 
of approximately 103 is reached. If our 
forecast is correct—and it is based upon 
tried principles which have operated 
successfully for years—your purchase of 
this stock now may ultimately result in 
a profit of well over 100%. 


Those investors who have the courage and 
foresight to buy this stock AT THE RIGHT 
TIME should reap extraordinary profits. 


This is one of the most outstanding bargains 
that we have been able to uncover in a long 
time. Most likely it will not long be available 
at its present price. . 


The name of this low-priced bargain stock 
will be sent to you absolutely free, provided 
only that you have not previously written to 
us for similar information. We shall also send 
you an interesting little book, ‘‘MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.’’ No charge—no obliga- 
tion. Just address: INVESTORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, INC., DIV. 418, CHIMES BLDG., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 


Investors Research Bureau, Ine. 1 
Div. 418, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 1 


Send me the name of the low-priced bargain ! 
stock which should be bought for substan- | 


tial profit. Also a copy of ‘‘MAKING , 
MONEY IN STOCKS.’’ This does not ob- 1 
ligate me in any way. 1 
i stale i oe a SER RAL mPa ere he ] 
PE 6a: 5 0 iiviesd ye 0 a apie 6 Oe ae ee ; 
CN kd 5 a ciektle dee bale ae ee oe ‘ 


Kindly PRINT name and address PLAINLY . 
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The Way 
Successful 
Men 
a ee 


Men who achieve success in life 
usually owe much of their success 
to investments in sound securities 
—to buying them at the right 
time—to keeping always posted. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
is depended on by countless suc- 
cessful investors so they may keep 
informed on present holdings and 
on new opportunities. Our ex- 
perts analyze stocks as they ap- 
proach their peaks and suggest 
bargains in high grade, dividend- 
paying stocks and bonds as they 
develop. 


New Opportunities for You 
to Profit in the Next 
Few Months 


In this new era of the stock 
market there are money-making 
opportunities in sight for you. 
Timeliness is the prime requisite 
for making profits during this 
period. A clear understanding of 
trends and authoritative guidance 
can be of real value to you now. 


Special “Get-Acquainted”’ 
Offer 


Take advantage of our special 
“get-acquainted” offer. Be as- 
sured of receiving your copies of 
THE MaGazINE OF WALL STREET 
during the months just ahead. 
Every issue will contain timely 
information of real money-value 
to you. 


Mail this coupon—now 


The MAGAZINE of WALLSTREET 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues 
beginning with your July 22 issue. 


CUIf you would like to have this special 
offer cover eight issues instead of four, 
check here and enciose $2.00. 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES INSURANCE COMPANIES—(Continued) 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co. (14).... 375 390 MDs a hats oie ks.2 dnp 35 os 19% 20% 
Bankers (3)...... enh oe badipued 614% 6814 National Fire (2)................. 4534 473, 
joaeree 5 RESIN 2 ae 130 135 Peettis Bivert CBG). .... ccc iwacsse 13% 18% 
en Hanover (7) 136 140 Bom Like Of Cam... ... 0. ci sccccsccs 440 490 
ESS eee 2734 2934 tu: SE Ss are se! 6 
oe 5 anne 40 I AID Sons 5 s.cinve op og oye ois 406 421 
Sey ( 3} ONS Se ae 2 +44] 4, mars hese not yi, CD) cain cues 9% = 
Exchange (8)............... ee SS De a 114 
cc. |... s,s 2114 -a8ig : 
First National (100).............. 13951 SURETY AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES 
Guaranty (20)...... 294 2 8 
Trust (1)..... 20% 2154 EE a ee 3% 6 
Se eae ee 29 $1 Lawyers Mortgage............... 44% 6% 
ae 16% 183, ee | rea 4 4\ 
York (6)........ 91 94 
BR aaa 26 28 INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 
United States Trust (70).......... 1570 1620 Amer. Founders ¢ Trust 1% Ptd..... 1984 7 
ollat . Ses 
INSURANCE COMPANIES Amer. & Gen. Sec. $3 Pfd........ 32 F 42 
Aetna Fire (1.60)................. 88 35 Amer. & Gen. | eee 11 
ee oo 50's since» san’ 06 6 18 20 Interl. Sec. Corp. of Amer., Pfd.... 18% 23 
Agricul ee 43 48 Do Cum. Pfd........ Ripau osh au 23 
Carolina (, ” i 1354 15 No. Amer. Trust Shares.......... 190 aed 
Glens Falls (1.60)................ 26% 28 Second Intl. Securities A....... 2 5 
Great RE ra rr 16% 18 4h ere 18 23 
ON ee 25% 274% U.S. & British Internl. Pfd........ 12 16 
Hartford Fire (2)................. 428% 44% Uselps Voting Shares............. 12 1.21 








While G M's varied activities do 
not all hold a competitive position 
equal to its place in the automotive in- 
dustry, it has a good average ratio of 
both present and potential business and 
in several lines almost a monopoly. No 
doubt, its aviation activities will be 
built into money-making enterprises 
over a period of time. At the outset, 
the operation of airways may conceiv- 
ably cost money. In the Winton Corp. 
and Frigidaire, however, one looks for 
large earnings, both immediate and 
future. In passing, it is worthy of 
note that one of the chief handicaps to 
Diesel power units has long been heavy 
installation costs. Some time ago 
Charles F. Kettering decided that a 
new principle of Diesel power would 
have to be worked out, and lately he 
has developed the principle to the point 
where installation and maintenance 
tosts are radically reduced. 

In a nutshell—and something which 
many stockholders gloomily realize can- 
not be said of all large corporations— 
it seems fair to make the blunt asser- 
tion that G M is managed in the inter- 
est of stockholders. It is in a strong 
liquid position; has consolidated its ac- 
tivities and is co-relating future plans; 
is strengthening its competitive posi- 
tion; is efficiently managed; is laying 
the foundation for a resumption of 
large future earnings; and will con- 
tinue to show earnings, pay dividends, 
and maintain assets at most conserva- 


tive valuations. Its foreign holdings 
are well protected and should be con- 
vertible through foreign banks in the 
event war endangers ownership. In 
spite of its towering capital structure, 
G M may be expected to show good 
earnings at the end of the current year 
if business continues to climb upward 
at its present rate. 

Professional opinion has it that the 
stock at its recent quoted value, is both 
a good short-time speculation and long: 
pull investment. 





Market Enters New Phase 
(Continued from page 260) 











—to be high enough for the present. 
Those who operate on intermediate 
swings, therefore, would do well to 
take profits on strength and buy only 
on pronounced weakness, for merely a 
quick turn. 

The longer-term outlook may still be 
regarded as distinctly favorable. Sub- 
ject to sharp reactions, in the event of 
materialization of some of the adverse 
developments which we have indicated 
in the foregoing, the major trend of 
stock prices is still upward. Long-term 
investors should disregard the interim 
of backing and filling which seems to 
lie immediately ahead. 
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A Selected Financial Library 





When to Sell to Assure Profits 


(No. 1) 


Goes into detail concerning the fundamental factors that 
affect security values. Covers explicity the important 
principle neglected by many investors (who too often are 
only good buyers) “When to Sell to Assure Profits.” 


(No. 2) 


Explains the fundamental principles essential to profit- 
able investing under the new market conditions. Written 
during the depression, it outlines the new policies and 
procedure necessary for profitable investing today. 


(No. 3) What to Consider When Buying 
Securities Today 


How to Invest for Income and Profit 


Discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous types of securities as a result of the current business 
situation. Tells what to consider in seizing investment 
opportunities in bonds and common and preferred stocks, 
giving valuable pointers in detecting buying, selling and 
switching signals. Contains a concise, timely treatment 
of the important phases of currency and credit inflation. 


in 6 Volumes 


HESE are standard books published 

by THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
on modern security trading and investing. 
Written in a concise, easily understand- 
able manner, they give you the result of 
years of research and successful market 
operation—the foremost tried and proven 
methods and the important fundamental 
principles which you can apply to your 
individual needs. 


(No. 4) 


Outlines successful plans for investment and semi-in- 
vestment through which you may become financially in- 
dependent. Shows how to budget your income; to save; 
the kind of insurance most profitable, etc. 


Financial Independence at Fifty 


(No. 5) 


Necessary Business Economics for 
Successful Investment 


Sets forth the significance of supply and demand, the ef- 
fect of good and bad crops, the ebb and flow of credit 
and similar factors which should help you to recognize 
and take advantage of the trend. 


(No. 6) 


Cardinal Investment Principles Upon 
Which Profits Depend 


Tells how to put your financial house in order—how to 
make your plan and carry it out after it is made. Bridges 
many danger spots which otherwise could be avoided 
only through costly experience. 


The entire 6 books are uniform in size and style, pro- 
fusely illustrated with charts, graphs and tables, replete 

be with practical examples and suggestions. They are all X00 
richly bound in dark blue flexible fabrikoid, lettered in 
gold, and will make a handsome addition to any library. 


Special Offer 


and Investing. 


Complete Library of | 
Entire 6 Books. . $7. 50 | 


Individual Price of 


Each Book ..... $2.25 


When Sets of 2 or 
More Books Are 
Ordered. Each . . 
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| Please send me your complete library of 6 Standard Books on Security Trading 


C) $7.50 Enclosed. 


Please send me books as listed above: Nos. 1-2-3-4-5-6. (Simply check books 
desired, remitting $2.25 if only one is ordered, or $1.50 each if sets of two or 
more books are ordered.) 
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An UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 
for Every Writing Need 


For 35 years Underwood has been the acknowledged leader in word writing ...in speeding 
the world's written records. Underwood has pioneered the major advancements that have 
made business communication fast, accurate, and efficient. This leadership Underwood has 
maintained without interruption. Underwood offers a typewriter for every writing need. 
A representative will be glad to show you, and demonstrate, the model you select. 


The UNDERWOOD STANDARD 


In the new Underwood Standard Typewriter are all the basic features 
that have made Underwood the preferred machine the world over— 
complete visibility; front stroke accelerated type bar action with only 
three working parts; balanced shift keys; quick-acting, positive escape 
ment; and front scale with convenient marginal stops. Years of leader- 
ship in producing typewriters for the entire world reach their fulfillment 


in this new Underwood Standard. 


The UNDERWOOD /Wo/seless 


The ideal machine for the busy executive who demands QUIET for 
clearer thinking is the Underwood Noiseless. And, secretaries we 

come this new Underwood. For them. it means work done on time 
without fatigue. The Underwood Noiseless is easy to operate, strong 
and well-balanced. It is backed by Underwood reputation and 


Underwood resources. 


The UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


The Underwood Portable is a real typewriter that gives you the same 
high standard of typewriter performance as the Underwood office 
machine. You have your choice of three personal typewriters. The 
Underwood Standard Portable which is furnished in five attractive 
colors and black. The Underwood Noiseless Portable, for quiet typing 
and clear thinking, is furnished in black and four attractive colors. Tne 
Underwood Noiseless 77, the last word in typewriter perfection, can be 
used as a desk or office machine; as a personal writing machine at 
home; or carried, when traveling, as easily as the Portable Typewriter. 





TYPEWRITER DIVISION 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters +¢« Accounting Machines + Adding Machines 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER PRODUCTS Speed the World’s Busine 














